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A Note on Revisions 


Affecting Section One 


Because of certain unavoidable delays in publication of this 
book, it makes its appearance some time after publication by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of revised national accounts data. That these 
revised figures were expected at the time this book was prepared is 
mentioned in the text, especially at the foot of page 9 and the top of 
page 10. It was decided that a comparison of national income and its 
distribution in Canada and the United States should be included in the 
study, notwithstanding that revisions of the Canadian data were expected 
and that completion of this study could not be delayed pending release 
by DBS of the new data. 


In fact, the prediction made at the top of page 10 is borne 
out, and ie tent upward revisions in the Canadian values have shown 
the gap between the per capita income of the two countries to be less 
than the unrevised data indicated, and the gap to be declining more 
rapidly. 


The revised data show, for example, that the U.S./Canada 
ratio of gross national product per capita, in constant dollars (Table 
I-2), has narrowed, not widened. It has moved from 134.9 in 1947 to 
130.6 in 1967, compared with an increase from 137.7 to 147.3 shown in the 
table (page 22). This is because (1) an upward revision of the Canadian 
figures in current dollars, and (2) expressing the data in terms of 1961 
rather than 1949 constant dollars, based on a revised GNP deflator, 
showing a reduced rate of price increase, compared with the old deflator. 


The revised data show also that the share of national income 
going to labour has been generally higher in Canada since 1956 than 
what is shown in Tables I-7 and I-8. However, the Canadian labour share 
remains lower than the U.S. share. 
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Foreword 


The important work done by the Canada Department of Labour, 
through its Economics and Research Branch, in conducting regular surveys 
of wage rates, working conditions, collective agreements, collective 
bargaining, and labour organizations, is well known. An activity of 
growing importance in recent years has been special research into issues 
and problems in the labour field. Although such research cannot always 
lead to the production of published material, it does, whenever possible, 
and especially when the subject is of considerable importance and 
widespread interest. This monograph is published for such a reason. 


The importance of the economy of the United States to that of 
Canada is so clear as to need no explanation. Certainly this applies to 
wages as much as to other aspects of the two economies. In addition, 
there is the special importance of United States wages as an influence on 
industrial relations in Canada. This study is intended to illustrate, 
not explain. It depicts wages in Canada in relation to wages in the 
United States and compares wage trends in the two countries. 


The study was conceived in this Brancn, and shortly after it 
had begun, the Task Force on Labour Relations was established by the 
Prime Minister. Because of the Task Forcets interest in the subject of 
the study, it provided special assistance to the Branch to expedite 
early completion of the work. A preliminary version was submitted to 
the Task Force late last summer and the present version is a substantial 
revision of that report. 


The principal author, Allan A. Porter, is Chief of the Wages 
Research Division of the Branch. Réal Parent, an economist in the 
Division, prepared some of the technical appendixes and his authorship 
is indicated; he also assisted in other parts of the study. Responsibil- 
ity for the computations and tabulations was that of George Jaycox who 
supervised this work. A special word of thanks goes to David Fairbarns, 
until recently an economist in the Branch and now with the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, for his advice, especially on national 
accounts analysis in Section I. 


George S. Saunders, 
Director, 
Economics and Research Branch. 


April 1969. 
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Introduction and Summary 


The pervasive influence of the United States on almost any 
kind of social activity in Canada is a fact of history. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in economic activity. While the labour 
dimension of Canada-United States economic interaction has not been 
ignored in studies of the two countries, comparisons of labour income 
and, more specifically, of wages and salaries, have been largely 
confined to highly aggregated data. 


Twelve years ago a study entitled Canada-United States 
Economic Relations, by Irving Brecher and 5.5, Reisman, was produced 
for the Royal Commission on Canada's Economic Prospects. This study 
contained some comparisons, on an annual basis from 1926 to 1955 inclu- 
Sive, of labour force, gross national product and disposable personal 
income per capita and per worker, average hourly and weekly earnings 
for all manufacturing (beginning in 1939), and other data. As useful 
as these data were, they could not be used for any comparisons in depth, 
by industry or region. Of course, the information now also suffers by 
being out of date. 


A more recent work was published in 1967 entitled Free Trade 
Between the United States and Canada, The Potential Economic Effects, by 
Ronald J. Wonnacott and Paul Wonnacott (Harvard University Press), that 
contains, in a chapter on wage costs, a lot of data on average hourly 
earnings for 16 manufacturing industry groups for 18 areas in Canada 
and the United States. But the data are for one year only, namely 1958. 
The kind of presentation is extremely useful for anyone wanting a 
comparison of wages in fine industry and regional detail but nothing 
quite so detailed is undertaken in this study. What has been produced 
here is a compromise covering a number of years, as in the Brecher- 
Reisman study, but with a breakdown closer to the detailed data presented 
by the Wonnacotts. 


The approach used here might be called descriptive-analytical 
in that the data are sufficiently detailed to permit comparisons in 
depth. However, it must be emphasized that the approach is descriptive; 
it is not intended to explain differences between Canada and the United 
States, merely to describe them, albeit in some detail. For many 
readers a description may be sufficient. For others who look for 
explanation as well, suffice it to say that adequate description must 
precede explanation. Research has been under way in the Canada Depart— 
ment of Labour leading, it is hoped, to some explanation of the dif- 
ferences in Canadian and United States wage behaviour; however, it is 
still too early to say whether any publications will issue from this 
work. 


Little need be said about the treatment of the data or the 
methodology because they are pretty well self-explanatory. The approach 
is to move from the general to the particular, from large aggregations 
to more discrete units. Because this is a study of wages, which are 
the chief, but not the only kinds of labour income, before wages are 
compared and analyzed in some detail, labour income as a whole is 
examined, And because labour income is only one form of income — 
although it accounts for most income -—- the study begins with a look 
at national income and how it is shared by labour, investors and owners 
of "small business", 


Thus the study moves from national income to labour income, 
to wages and salaries and then to wages alone. And most of the study 
concentrates on wages as such. Most of the Canada-United States 
comparisons are by industry in which the unit of comparison is averages 
of wages paid to all workers in the industry in each country. There 
are, aS well, comparisons by region and city which make use of average 
wages for all workers in all manufacturing in each location, but also 
use a number of wage rates for specified occupations. 


Average manufacturing wages in a particular place depend, for 
their relative magnitude, on the kinds of manufacturing industries found 
there. A predominance of high-wage industries in one place and low-wage 
industries in another obviously affects the comparison, Another influence 
on the comparison is the relative importance of high-wage and low—wage 
occupations, To hold this factor constant some comparisons are of wage 
rates for particular jobs. An even better comparison, in terms of 
holding factors constant, would have been of rates for the same occupa— 
tion in the same industry, but this was not done. Such comparisons and 
comparisons by size of establishment, and so on, even if possible, would 
have unduly extended the length and complexity of this study and 
delayed the date of its completion. In fact, analysis in such detail 
would not be possible in most cases because the necessary information 
is not available or could only be made available after much modification 
of the raw data at hand. 


From time to time articles or monographs are published, 
incorporating the results of analyses in depth of wages in Canada or 
the United States, This department hopes to produce and encourage 
others to produce such studies for Canada. As the number of these studies 
grows, so will our understanding of Canadian wage behaviour and how it 
compares with wage behaviour in the United States and other countries. 


A summary of the findings 


Between 1947 and 1967 gross national product, the value of 
all goods and services produced in a country, increased more than one 
third faster in Canada than in the United States, in current dollar 
terms, but only 10 per cent faster in constant dollar terms, that is, 
when allowance is made for increasing prices. Prices have risen more 
in Canada than in the United States in the past 20 years, so any 
comparisons of income will show greater changes in Canada, compared with 
the United States when no allowance is made for the more rapid increase 
of Canadian prices, that is, when the comparison is in current rather than 
constant dollars, However, as is pointed out in Section 1, revised data 
on Canadian gross national product, which may have been released by the 
time this study is published, are expected to show a somewhat greater 
increase in real terms than is shown by the data now at hand. Therefore, 
comparison with the United States will favour Canada. 


In constant dollar terms (1949 prices) United States GNP per 
capita exceeded the Canadian by a wider margin in 1967, by 47 per cent, 
than 20 years earlier when the margin was 38 per cent. Revised data, 
as explained above, may reduce the United States margin, but even so, 
it is safe to say that in real terms the gap between Canada and the 
United States seems to have widened somewhat. This is because of the 
more rapid growth of the Canadian population and increase in Canadian 
prices. But it must not obscure the fact that aggregate GNP in real 
terms has increased more rapidly in Canada than in the Unites States. 


For some reason, national income, in current dollars, increased 
much more rapidly in the immediate postwar years in Canada than in the 
United States. By 1949 this marked difference had ended although between 
1949 and 1967 the Canadian rate of increase did exceed the rate in the 
United States. In 1947 United States per capita national income was 
two thirds greater than that in Canada, but by 1949 it was only 50 per 
cent greater. By 1967 the difference had narrowed only a little more, 
by 7 percentage points, A similar trend is shown in this study for 
national income per worker, (Please note again: all this is in current, 
not constant dollars.) 


This study contains a brief comparison of distribution of 
national income by factor shares. Through the postwar years, labour's 
share has tended to average two thirds in both countries. However, the 
share going to labour has been a little less in Canada, while the share 
of national income going to investment and unincorporated business has 
been somewhat larger than in the United States. There is some indication 
that the Canadian labour share is moving closer to what it is in the 
United States, but the signs are not sufficiently conclusive to indicate 
a trend. But there has been a long-term trend —- over the past 40 years 
or more —— toward an increased share of national income going to labour. 


The study next considers annual labour income, namely, average 
wages and salaries combined, exclusive of the value of supplementary 
labour income, or fringe benefits, It is regretted that it was not 
possible to include fringe benefits, along with state-provided benefits, 
in the comparisons because they may in some cases offset some of the 
United States margin over Canada and in other casés enhance the margin. 
Whether, on balance, the differences would diminish or widen the Canada-— 
United States gap is not known. To estimate the value (and cost, which 
is not the same thing) of fringe benefits is a complex operation, but 
it is hoped that some such comparison can be made in the future. 


It is to be expected that average annual labour income, which 
represents the average of the earnings of all people arising out of 
their employment, will follow much the same trend as that of national 
income per worker, especially when it has been observed that the labour 
share of national income has remained fairly constant. Thus we find 
that average labour income in the United States exceeded that in Canada 
by 27 per cent in 1949 and 26 per cent in 1967, while United States 
national income per worker exceeded the Canadian amount by 38 per cent 
in 1949 and 39 per cent in 1967. By both measures there was virtually 
no change although the margin was greater in national income than in 
labour income terms, 


Most of the analysis is in terms of domestic dollars, that is, 
United States dollar values are compared with Canadian dollar values 
without allowing for the rate of exchange between the two currencies. 
However, some allowances is made in Section II for the exchange rate by 
making some comparisons in Canadian dollar terms on both sides; that is, 
the United States values are converted to Canadian dollars. Allowances 
for the different rates of increase of prices in the two countries are 
made by expressing some of the comparisons in constant dollar terms in 
Section I (as already noted) and in Section II. The effect of the 
more rapid rise of Canadian consumer prices has already been pointed out. 


Although little change has occurred in the gap between 
Canadian and United States labour income, averaged for all workers, the 
differential has narrowed in manufacturing. This is even more noticeable 
for manufacturing when the basis of comparison is average hourly wages 
rather than annual labour income. The hourly wage gap (i.e., the United 
States margin over Canada) declined 55 per cent for all manufacturing 
and 68 per cent for metal mining between 1949 and 1967 and 34 per cent 
for construction between 1949 and 1965 (in this last instance data up 
to 1967 not being available). 


Hourly wages for 15 groups of manufacturing industries 
(accounting for about 97 per cent of all manufacturing employment) are 
compared in the third section of this study for the years 1949 and 1965. 
(Why a later year than 1965 was not used is explained in the text, and 
especially in the appendix to Section II.) 


Comparison of the behaviour of Canadian and United States 
hourly wages in manufacturing industries produces two especially 
notable features. The first is that in no instance between 1949 and 
1965 was there an increase in the United States margin over the 
comparable Canadian wage. The second feature is the wide variation in 
behaviour. The ratio of the United States to the Canadian wage decreased 
by as little as 4 per cent in one industry and as much as 24 per cent 
in another, The average reduction was 15 per cent. What this means 
is that between these years there was a great deal of change in the 
comparative wage position of the Canadian industries, vis-A-vis the 
United States. For example, the second largest wage gap in 1949 was in 
printing and publishing, at 55 per cent, but by 1965, at 19 per cent, 
it stood eleventh out of the 15. <A reverse situation is found for 
rubber products which, with a 1949 wage gap of 39 per cent, was fourth 
smallest (that is, it ranked eleventh out of 15) and, with a 1965 gap 
of 34 per cent, was the largest. Of course, in printing and publishing 
there was a large reduction in the gap while there was little change 
in the rubber industry in the face of a substantial reduction for most 
of the other industries examined, 


How similar are the wage structures of the manufacturing 
industries in the two countries? In other words, are the wages paid in 
a particular industry likely to be about the same, relative to wages in 
the other industries, in both countries? By and large, this is so. The 
industries with above average wages were much the same, and similarly 
with those below average or about average. However, there were differ- 
ences in the extent to which the wages in the same industry were above 
or below average; for example, wages in transportation equipment were 
about the same relatively in 1949, 18 per cent above average in Canada 
and 19 per cent above average in the United States, but by 1965 the 
Canadian wages were 19 per cent above average while the United States 
wages rose to 25 per cent above average. Such differences in wage 
structure are examined in detail in this study. 


The analysis of Canada—United States manufacturing wage 
differentials and relative wage structures is completed with a consi- 
deration of shifts in employment as well as wages. It is observed that 
employment was so distributed in both countries in both years that the 
influence of the higher and lower wage industries did not, when weighted 
by employment, shift the average significantly from what it would be 
if employment were evenly distributed among the 15 industries. However, 
while the range of Canadian wages (i.e.,the relative difference between 
the lowest and the highest) increased substantially in Canada between 


1949 and 1965, while there was no change in the United States, there 
was a definite, though not large, shift of Canadian employment toward 
the Lower wage industries and of United States employment toward the 
higher. 


The study is completed in Section IV with a brief consideration 
of regional wage variation in both countries. It is also the only 
parc of the study that includes comparisons of wage rates for specified 
occupations and skills; what are called average hourly earnings, largely 
in Section III but in parts of Sections II and IV as well, are in fact 
averages of gross wage-—earner payroll per hour paid for, 


On the basis of a comparison of average hourly wages for all 
manufacturing by region, it was found that the Canada-United States 
differential was lowest in western Canada (Alberta and British Columbia) 
compared with the adjacent regions of the United States, and was highest 
in the Atlantic region of Canada compared with the New England states. 


A comparison of wage rates for selected maintenance jobs and 
for labourers in manufacturing for a large number of Canadian and United 
States cities in 1966 and 1967 showed the Canadian rates as tending to 
be 17 to 23 per cent less than the averages for the United States. A 
comparison of wage rates in building construction showed the Canadian 
rates to average about 30 per cent less. An analysis of wage rates by 
size of city showed that higher rates were generally the rule in the 
largest cities. Since there are many more large cities in the United 
States than in Canada, this may be one reason for wages being nigher 
in that country. 
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Section | 


A Comparison of National Income 
and its Components in Canada 
and the United States 


The greater part of this study is focussed on labour income in 
the form of wages and salaries (supplementary labour income, or "fringe 
benefits" being unfortunately neglected but unavoidably so because time 
and resources did not permit their inclusion). A suitable introduction 
to such a study is to lead into it with a brief consideration of national 
income in Canada and the United States. National income is substantially 
the total ours of the economy after allowing for indirect taxes and 
depreciation-+/ In broad terms this income is divided among workers and 
investors. Before the study concentrates on labour income only, it is 
useful to compare the full amount of national income in each country, how 
it has been growing and how it has been distributed. In doing this, it 
is useful also to consider the total output of each economy, what we call 
gross national product. 


Any attempt at an intensive analysis of the national accounts 
of either one of these countries, let alone both, encounters problems of 
definition, classification and computation. And yet merely to glance 
over the field incurs the risk that comes with oversimplification, namely, 
that of misleading the reader and perhaps distorting the facts. However, 
this latter option must be chosen after safeguards have been taken and 
suitable warnings issued. 


This analysis is necessarily brief not only because the national 
accounts are not the primary concern of this study and because an analysis 
in depth acquires a complexity only to be tolerated by a specialist, but 
also because some important work in this field has been done in recent 
years, which is commended to the attention of the reader with a special 
interest in it. 2 


1/ This is a definition that will not satisfy the serious student of 
national accounts. It is more fully defined in footnotes 3 and 4 of 
this section. For further elaboration see D.B.S. National Accounts, 


Income and Expenditure, 1925-1956, beginning at page 110, and Richard & 


Nancy Ruggles: National Income Accounts and Income Analysis, second 
edition, McGrawHill, 1956. 


2/ The most important is a paper by S.A. Goldberg, "Long-Run Changes in 
the Distribution of Income by Factor Shares in Canada", with a supplement 
by F.H. Leacy, "Short-Term Fluctuations of Wage Shares", in National 
Bureau of Economic Research: The Behaviour of Income Shares, Selected 
Theoretical and Empirical Issues, Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 27, 
Princeton University Press, 1964. 


See also -— 


N.H. Lithwick: Prices, Productivity and Janada's Competitive Position, 
Private Planning Association of Canada, 1967. 

D.J. Daly and D. Walters: Factors in Canada — United States Real Income 
Differences, Economic Council of Canada, mimeographed, 1967, 

Derek A. White: Business Cycles in Canada, Economic Council of Canada, 
Staff Study No. 17, 1967, Queen's Printer, Ottawa. 


Essentially, our interest here is in answering two questions: 
how does the output of the Canadian economy, divided by its population, 
compare with a similar division of the output of the U.S. economy; and 
how is the national income shared among the different classes of 
recipients? 


The first question will be answered by an examination of gross 
national product per capita over the postwar years in current dollars 
and constant (1949) dollars. As a measure of how much the individual 
citizen has benefited from expanding national output, it is best to 
examine what in Canadian terminology is called net national income at 
factor cost and in the United States, national income. This is gross 
national product, minus net indirect taxes (after deducting subsidies)3/ 
and capital consumption allowances .4/ 


3) The difference between gross national product at market price and 
at factor cost is essentially the amount of net indirect taxes and 


allowances for depreciation, the principle being that the price of an 
item consists of the cost of producing it; that is, returns to the 
different factors of production, including profit plus depreciation 
charges and taxes on the materials. Once these taxes (net, after 
subsidies) and depreciation changes are deducted, the remainder is the 
sum total of factor costs. In both countries national income (the U.S. 
term) or net national income at factor cost (the Canadian term) is 
reached after deducting capital consumption allowances, net indirect 
taxes, and "residual error of estimate" (Canadian term) or "statistical 
discrepancy" (U.S. term). One item, business transfer payments, is 
also deducted in the U.S. accounts for which no allowance is made in the 
Canadian accounts; it comprises corporate gifts to non-profit institu-— 
tions, consumer bad debts and a few other minor items, but it is very 
small, amounting to less than one half of one per cent in 1967. 


L/ Capital consumption allowances and inventory valuation adjustments 
should not be confused, The former represents that part of national 
output devoted to capital replacement and, as explained, is not part 

of national income; the latter constitutes a measure of change in 

the value of unsold inventories resulting from increases or decreases 

in prices, and is included in national income, although for some 

purposes it is deducted (see F.H. Leacy: op. cit. pp. 257-258). Fora 
detailed definition of Canadian capital consumption allowances, see 
D.B.S.: National Accounts, 1926-1956, paragraphs 59 to 71; a U.S. 
definition can be found in the Introduction to "The National Income 

and Product Accounts of the United States 1929-1965", a supplement to 

the Survey of Current Business, August 1966. See also Ruggles: op. cit., 
pages 113 to 115. It should be pointed out that differences in Canadian 
and U.S. concepts of and methods of calculating capital consumption 
allowances do affect the comparability of the estimates of gross national 
product and national income of the two countries, although no attempt 

can be made here to estimate the extent of the effect. 


The tables to follow contain data for Canada and the United 
States for 1947 to 1967 inclusive in this order: GNP in current and 
constant (1949) dollars, per capita in constant dollars, per worker in 
constant dollars, national income in current dollars3/ in toto, then 
per capita and per worker. These tables and the analysis of them 
constitute the first part of this section, In the second and last part, 
there are tables on national income in current dollars, as distributed 
according to factor shares, and on net domestic product (to be described 
in that part of the text) in current dollars in the nonagricultural 
business sector, distributed by factor shares. 


The analysis will be brief because the tables and charts speak 
for themselves. 


A Comparison of Canadian and U.9. Growth 


In aggregate, current dollar terms, GNP has increased at a 
faster rate in Canada than in the United States. Between 1949 and 1967 
it increased 279.9 per cent in Canada, 32.2 per cent more than the U.S. 
increase of 211.8 per cent (Table I-1). Although there have been a few 
instances of greater year-to-year increases in the United States than 
in Canada, these have been exceptions. Out of the 20 periods between 
1947 and 1967, there have been seven such periods, one when there was 
no difference between the two countries. GNP actually declined slightly 
between 1948 and 1949 in the United States, by 0.4 per cent, while it grew 
in Canada 8.1 per cent. Between 1953 and 1954 Canadian GNP declined 0.6 
per cent while it did not change in the United States. From 1958 to 1961 
the Canadian rate of increase was exceeded by the U.S. rate. This has 
also been so in the most recent period on record, 1966 to 1967. 


However, when we allow for price changes by expressing GNP in 
constant dollars, the 32.2 per cent Canadian margin of increase since 1949 
is reduced to 17.8 per cent. This is because of the more rapid increase 
of Canadian prices in the postwar period. Nevertheless, the effect of 
the greater Canadian price increases should not be exaggerated. A recent 
study by an economist with the Dominion Bureau of Statistic shows 
the Canadian growth rate of gross national product, in constant dollar 
terms, to have exceeded the U.S. rate through the postwar years (1946 to 
1967 inclusive), 4.3 per cent per annum compared with 3.7 per cent, and 
the higher growth rate of recent years (1961 to 1967) continued to be 
higher for Canada, 5.9 per cent per annum compared with 5.3. It might 
be observed, in passing, that the relative Canadian advantage has dimi-~ 
nished somewhat, since 4.3 exceeds 3.7 more than 5.9 exceeds 5.3. Even 
for the most recent year, Canadian GNP for 1967, in constant 1957 dollars, 
was 2.8 per cent greater than in 1966 while U.S. GNP for that year, in 
constant 1958 dollars, increased 2.4 per cent, Furthermore, there is 
good reason to believe that when revised Canadian GNP figures are released 


/ ‘ : : : 
2 Because of ‘the lack of a ready means of deflating national income, it 
is presented here only in current dollars and not also in constant dollars. 


6/ Nicholas C. Vlassopoulos: "Some Recent Economic Developments in Canada 
and the United States", D.B.S., Canadian Statistical Review, November 1968. 


for recent years (which will probably have been published by the time 
this study appears in print), they will be significantly higher. A 
report released by D.B.S. in the summer of 1968// shows the annual rate 
of growth for real domestic product between 1946 and 1967, to be 4.7 
per cent on the basis of the revised index, compared with 4.5 per cent 
on the basis of the old index; the revised rate is 4.4 per cent greater. 
Therefore, in comparing Canadian and U.S. GNP and national income in 
the following pages we must recognize the likelihood of substantial 
upward revisions in these quantities that will improve the picture of 
Canada's relative position with the United States, 


The comparison does become less favourable for Canada when 
allowance is made for growth of population and the labour force, 
Between 1949 and 1967 the population of Canada increased 51.7 per cent 
compared with a U.S. increase of 33.0 per cent. Over the same period 
the Canadian labour force increased 52.2 per cent compared with a U.S. 
increase of 26.2 per cent. However, this comparison must be modified 
slightly in the light of the fact that the Canadian labour force data 
cover all people 14 years of age and over who are gainfully employed 
or seeking employment while the U.S. labour force covers those 16 years 
old and over. Until the end of 1966 U.S. data were published both ways 
and the 1949 to 1966 growth of the U.S. labour force, on the basis of 
14-year-olds and over, was 25.8 per cent, compared with 46.8 per cent 
in Canada; over the same years the U.S. labour force increased 23.6 
per cent on the basis of 16-year-olds and over. In the former case the 
Canadian increase was 81.4 per cent greater than the U.S. increase and 
in the latter case, 98.3 per cent greater. Were this to have held true 
in 1967 as well, the U.S. increase from 1949 to 1967 would have been 
28.6 per cent instead of the reported 26.2 per cent, and the Canadian 
increase of 52.2 per cent would have been 82.5 per cent greater instead 
of 99.2 per cent greater. It would be correct to say that the Canadian 
labour force, in the postwar years, has grown at least 80 per cent 
faster than the U.S. labour force and the Canadian population almost 
60 per cent faster. Whatever this may mean for better future performance 
in Canada, the greater increase in population and labour force has meant 
that in spite of a greater rate of increase in aggregate real gross 
national product, Canada has not done as well as the United States ona 
per capita and per worker basis. 


Between 1949 and 1967 GNP per capita in constant dollars 
increased 49.4 per cent in Canada and 56.1 per cent in the United States 
(Table 1-2), It means that, in constant dollars, GNP per capita was 
47.3 per cent higher in the United States than in Canada. From 1947 to 
1967 the ratio averaged 145.1, and for the more recent years, 1961 to 
1967, it averaged slightly higher at 146.6, and in 1967 it was, as we 
have seen, 147.3. At this rate Canadians appear to be facing a widening 
gap with the United States in real product per person. But part of the 
recent trend is a result of a more rapid rate of price increases in 
Canada, which may slow down; and the gap may narrow when the expected 
upward revisions in Canadian GNP are published. On a per worker basis 
the comparison looks no better from the Canadian point of view, in fact, 
slightly worse. Real GNP per worker increased 48.3 per cent in Canada 
and 63.8 per cent in the United States (Table I-3). 


7 D.B.S.: Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1961 Base), 
Catalogue No. 61-506. 
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However, for certain periods the Canadian increase per capita 
and per worker was quite different to that of the United States. 
Increase of real GNP per capita for different periods is compared below: 


Canada United States 
1949-1966 48.1% 5),.0% 
1951-1966 36.0 34.6 
1953-1966 28.6 29.3 
1957-1966 2h..0 276 
1961-1966 23.8 BU: 
1966-1967 0.8 ahs 


It is between 1949 and 1966 and 1957 and 1966 that Canada's rate of 
increase is noticeably less. Between 1961 and 1966 both countries had 
about the same rate of increase. 


The comparison on a per worker basis for the same periods 
is as follows 


Canada United States 
1949-1966 49.7% 63 .3% 
1951-1966 3055 falas 
1953-1966 PA ovis 3305 
1957-1966 2k eo 28.6 
1961-1966 19.9 peo 
1966-1967 -0.9 0.3 


The difference is least for the 1951-1966 and 1961-1966 periods and 
greatest for 1957 to 1966. However, unlike the per capita data above, 
the Canadian increases are less than the U.S. increases for all periods. 


The fact that the U.S. Labour force data used for Tables I-3 
and I-~6 do not include members of the Labour force who are Ly or 15 
years old, which Canadian data do include, means that U.5. data on a per 
worker basis are enhanced somewhat, compared with Canadian data, because 
they have a relatively smaller denominator as the basis of their compu- 
tations. The effect of this difference has not been computed for the 
comparison of real GNP per worker but it has for national income per 
worker (Table I-6). U.S. national income per worker tended to be 5 
per cent higher when computed on the basis of a labour force of age 16 
and over instead of age 14 and over. Applying this difference to 1949 
and 1967 real GNP per worker in the United States (Table I~3), the 1949 
figure is reduced from $4,116 to $3,920 and the 1967 figure from $6,742 
to $6,421; U.S./Canada ratio for 1949 is reduced from 128.2 to 122.1 and 
for 1967 from 141.7 to 134.9; the U.S. index does not change because 
the values for 1949 and 1967 have both been deflated by the same amount. 


In terms of national income, rather than gross national 
product, the comparison becomes a little less favourable for Canada 
(Table I-4). From 1949 to 1966 Canadian national income increased 
258.6 per cent in current dollars, compared with 200.2 per cent in the 
United States. This represents a Canadian margin of 29.2 per cent over 


g It has not been possible to produce national income data in constant 
dollars for this study. 
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U.S. growth, compared with 32.2 per cent for GNP. This study is not 
intended to be an analysis of the national accounts of Canada and the 
United States, so only a tentative explanation will be offered. Over 
the years — the postwar years in any case — capital consumption allowances 
and indirect taxes have claimed a greater percentage of Canadian than 

of U.S. gross national product. Capital consumption has ranged from 

10 to 13 per cent in Canada, being around 10.5 per cent in 1949 and 1950 
and around 11.5 per cent in recent years. In the United States, while 
the proportion is much smaller than in Canada, it does appear to be 
increasing; in 1949 and 1950 it was about 6.5 per cent, but by 1957 it 
was 8.4 per cent and it has remained at about that level since. 


While the proportion of GNP ascribed to capital consumption 
over the past 15 years has increased about LO per cent in Canada, it 
has increased about 30 per cent in the United States. This is not to 
suggest some kind of long-run trend, which may or may not be developing, 
but it does explain why the share of GNP left over for consumption has been 
increasing in Canada, compared with the United States, although the share 
is still much greater in the latter country. This development has been 
offset somewhat by an increase in the share of Canadian GNP going to net 
indirect taxes; in recent years it has averaged about 13.5 per cent 
compared with little more than 11 per cent 15 years earlier. In the 
United States the share has not only been smaller but remained rather 
constant, at 8 to 9 per cent. 


What has just been said merely describes certain differences 
and trends in Canadian and U.S. national accounts; it does not purport 
to describe differences in the national economies, which would require 
a critical and intensive analysis of the national accounts. The above 
references, especially to capital consumption allowances, are to the 
amounts claimed for them in “97 national accounts, and they may or may 
not reflect economic changes. 


In per capita terms national income increased 136.4 per cent 
between 1949 and 1967 in Canada and 125.7 per cent in the United States 
(Table I-5), while per worker the increase was 134.2 per cent in Canada 
and 136.5 per cent in the United States (Table I-6). This is because 
the greater increase of the Canadian labour force compared with that in 
the United States greatly exceeded the Canadian margin over U.S, 
population growth. For the same reason, while the U.S./Canada ratio of 
per capita income declined from 151.4 in 1949 to 144.5 in 1967, it 
Widened on a per worker basis from 135.5 to 138.9. 


9/The influence of different measures of capital consumption allowances 
is discussed briefly by M.C. Urquhart on pages 274 to 276 of N.B.E.R. 
Study, .VOl. 2/, Ciued in footnote 2, 
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It has already been pointed out that the United States no 
longer publishes labour force data for 1l4— and 15-year-olds although 
Canada does. However, U.S. data are available with and without the 14- 
and 15-year-olds for 1947 to 1966 inclusive. The per worker U.S. data 
in Tables I-3 and I-6 are based on the 16 years of age and over labour 
force data because that is the only way U.S. labour force data are now 
presented. However, estimates of U.S. national income per worker based 
on a labour force 14 years of age and over have been made for 1947 to 
1965 for this study. A few years are shown below to illustrate the 
difference: 


Canada* United States Urea Canada, 
(unrevised) A (14 years plus) B (16 years plus) A BY 
1949 $2,530 $3 347 $3 ,480 dn ASS, SB dee 
1953 Deo ke We (0 672 Zips 132.8 
hier Sa bef 55039 be3 26 128.6 136.0 
1961 4,248 5,624 Dy oek AS Ps 139.4 
1965 5,368 7,047 7,416 Gree dee 


*taken from Table I-6 


On the average, through the years 1947 to 1965, income per 
worker on the basis of a labour force including 16-year-olds and over 
was 5.5 per cent higher than on the basis of a labour force including 
l4-year-olds and over; or to put it the other way, data on the latter 
basis average out at 5.2 per cent less. The effect of making the 
comparison on the basis of the new (16 years and over) U.S. labour force 
estimates is to enhance the U.S. figure and increase the U.S./Canada 
ratio. Thus, on the old basis the ratio in 1949 and 1965 would be 
132.3 and 131.3, respectively, and on the new basis 137.5 and 138.2. 
Therefore, the apparent widening of the differential in national income 
per worker between 1949 and 1965 was statistical rather than real, and 
the widening between 1949 and 1967, mentioned above, may be of the same 
nature, although this cannot be ascertained because, as has been 
pointed out, U.S. labour force data are not available for 1967 on the 
old basis. 


By way of summary: While the postwar Canadian increase in 
gross national product exceeded U.S. increase in aggregate terms, the 
fact that the rate of growth of the Canadian population and labour 
force greatly exceeded U.S. growth, combined with a more rapid increase 
of prices in Canada, meant that GNP per capita and per worker showed a 
Slower growth, in constant dollars, in Canada than in the United States. 
It has not been possible to deflate national income for price change, 
as was done with GNP per capita and per worker, but inasmuch as the 
latter showed a decline in Canada vis-a-vis the United States, the same 
can certainly be assumed to have happened in the case of national 
income. The conclusion must then be that average real income in Canada 
is no closer to the U.S. level now than it was 15 years ago. 


Distribution of National Income by Factor Shares 


Under the above heading, two questions are important for this 
study: Are there any significant differences in the Canadian and U.S. 
distribution of national income among factor shares? Are there any 
Significant trends? A full and detailed answer to each of these 
questions would require an intensive analysis. However, without going 
to such lengths it is possible to give broad answers to these questions. 
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Distribution of total national income as labour income, invest— 
ment income and net wunincorvorated business income is shown in Table I-7, 
and a similar distribution of net domestic product in the nonfarm 
business sector appears in Table 1-8. It may be said that income of 
unincorporated business (including professional practitioners and small 
business) is partly income of 'tentrepreneurship", to coin a word, which 
is a rather special kind of labour (viz. management of an enterprise), 
and partly investment income, although the two cannot be separated 
statistically. Whatever the conceptual inadequacies of such a _ three- 
way breakdown and the statistical problems associated with it 10 it is 
best suited to our analysis and the necessary data can, with relative 
ease, be obtained from published sources. (A concept of "profit-type 
income" has been introduced into the U.S. national accounts but 
fortunately it complements rather than supersedes the conventional 
breakdown. 


It has been felt desirable to examine distribution not only 
of national income in the total economy (Table I-7) but of net 
domestic product for the nonfarm business sector (Table I-8) as well. 
The difference between national income and net domestic product is 
explained in notes to Table 1-8; essentially, the difference is that 
net domestic product excludes net payments to nonresidents, a large 
part of which is payment of dividends and interest to foreign owners 
of Canadian investments. Because investment income has no meaning in 
the government sector (government-operated commercial—type businesses 
are not part of the government sector), has little meaning, if any, 
in the personal sector, and is rather different in nature in the farm 
sector, the analysis of net domestic product has eliminated these parts 
of the economy so as to concentrate on the nonfarm business sector. 
However, the total economy is considered first. 


Labour's share tends to be about two-thirds of the national 
income in the total economy of both countries. The proportions shown 
in Table I-7, averaged for 1947 to 1967, were 55.6 per cent for Canada 
and 68.3 per cent for the United States; labourts share in the United 
States has been 4.1 per cent greater than in Canada. Net investment 
income averaged 19.5 per cent for Canada and 18.9 per cent for the 
United States, the U.S. proportion being 3.1 per cent less. Net um-— 
incorporated business income averaged out to 15.0 per cent in Canada 
and 12.8 per cent in the United States; thus the U.S. proportion was 
some 1.7 per cent less, In short, labour received a slightly smaller 
share of national income in Canada than in the United States while the 
share going to investment income and "small business! was greater, 


The labour share has tended to increase in both countries but 
the U.S. proportion has continued to be greater although the margin has 
narrowed, The Canadian average for 1947 to 1951 was 60.3 and the U.S. 
average 63.5, some 5.3 per cent more; the Canadian average for 1952 to 
1961 was 66.5 and the U.S. average 69.1, some 3.9 per cent more; the 
Canadian average for 1962 to 1967 was 68.4 compared with the U.S. 
average of 70.8 which was 3.5 per cent greater. The U.S. margin narrowed 
from 5.3 per cent to 3.9 per cent to 3.5 per cent. The narrowing is 
within a small range, so, as has been said before, the significance 
of such a movement — whether it is essentially random or has special 


10/ An interesting discussion of this problem appears in Kurt W. 


Rothschild: Income Distribution by Factor Shares in Post-War Western 
Europe, OECD document MS/S.67.124, 1967, mimeographed. See also 


S.A. Goldberg: op.cit., p. 199. 
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meaning — is a matter partly of judgment but also for more comprehensive 
research than is undertaken here. Of course, large fluctuations or 
secular trends are not to be expected in a short period when it is 
realized that in 1967, for example, 1 per cent of national income in 
Canada was 359 million dollars and over 64 billion dollars in the 
United States. 


The apparent trend in both countries towards an increased 
labour share is consistent with a long-run trend that saw labourts share 
in Canada averaging only 56.7 per cent from 1926 to 1930, 11, 


The investment income share remained almost steady, at a 
1947-1951 average of 19.4 per cent and a 1962-1967 average of 19.7 per 
cent in Ganada and at 19.5 and 19.2 per cent in the United States. The 
U.S. and Canadian shares were virtually the same in the early period and 
the U.S. share slightly less in the recent period. The unincorporated 
business income share has been greater in Canada, averaging 15.0 
per cent, than in the United States, averaging 12.8 per cent, but the 
margin has been narrowing, from 20.3 and 17.0 for Canada and the United 
States respectively in 1947 to 1951, to 11.9 and 10.0 in 1962 to 1967. 
At least some of the increase in the labour share can be attributed to 
the decline between 1947 and 1967 in this "small business" share in 
both countries. 


The shares of net domestic product in the nonfarm business 
sector (see Table I-8) are different from the shares of national 
income for investment and unincorporated business partly because farm 
income is not included here in this last category, thus reducing the 
size of the "small business" share and increasing the investment income 
share. From 1947 to 1967 the Canadian labour share averaged less than 
it was in relation to national income for the whole economy, 63.7 per 
cent compared with 65.6 per cent. The difference was less in the United 
States, 67.5 per cent compared with 68.3 per cent. The investment share 
was considerably larger on the average, in Canada, 29.9 per cent 
compared with 19.5 per cent as a share of total national income and in 
the United States 21.4 per cent compared with 18.9 per cent. 


The somewnat smaller labour share as part of net domestic 
product, nonfarm business sector, wien compared with the share of total 
national income (for Canada, 63.7 per cent compared with 65.6 per cent, 
for 1947 to 1967, and for the United States, 67.5 per cent compared with 
68.3 per cent) is explained by the fact that investment income is very 
largely found only in the business sector, the government and personal 
sectors showing only labour income (government-owned commercial enter— 
prises are put in the business sector). Thus total national income, 
encompassing all sectors, includes relatively more labour income but 
not much more investment income than is found in the business sector. 
(The only other investment income is in the non-residentst sector, and 
this is not included in gross or net domestic product.) Because 
investment income originates in the business sector, it is best to 
compare labour and investment shares in this sector when looking for 
indications of any trend, 


One trend is clear from both Tables I-7 and I-8 and that is 
the relative decline in both countries of net unincorporated business 
income. While some of the increase in labourts share has been explained 


117 S.A. Goldberg: op. cit. Mr. Goldberg points out that much of this 
trend is attributable to interindustry shifts, especially the decline of 
agriculture. 
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by the decline of agriculture (see footnote 11 in this section), it 
cannot explain it in Table I-8 where agriculture is excluded, The 

fact that the investment share in Table I-8 does not change greatly 

over the years in the sense of exhibiting any trend means that the labour 
share has increased at least in part because of the reduced share going 
to "small business", 


By way of a quick conclusion, it can be pointed out that the 
similarities of Canadian and U.S. factor income distribution are more 
Significant than the differences, especially if the two countries are 
compared with other countries in the world,l2/ Trends in shifts of 
factor shares tend to have moved in the same direction in both countries, 
at least in the postwar years. The notable differences are that the 
labour share is smaller in Canada than in the United States, while the 
converse is the case with net investment income. 


12 See H.A. Turner and H. Zoeteweij: Prices, Wages, and Incomes 


Policies in Industrialised Market Economies, I.L.0., Geneva, 1966, 
Table VIII, pages 33 to 35; also Kurt W. Rothschild: op. cit. 
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Billions of 
Year | Current $ 


Table I-L 


Gross National Product, Canada—United States, Current 


1947 eel ( 
1948 Lee a 
1949 16.34 
1950 18.00 
1951 2 kwkt 
1952 24.00 
153 25.02 
1954 24.87 
1955 a) jeep MS 
1956 30.58 
195% Sl.91 
1958 32.89 
1959 34.91 
1960 36.29 
1961 37.47 
1962 40.58 
1963 43.42 
196h, A729 
1965 52.20 
1966 58.12 
1967 62.07 
Sources: 


For Canada, 


For United States, 


Dollars, Constant (1949) Dollars, 


eevee 


80.6 

9205 
100.0 
110,2 
129.6 
146.9 
a 
Loe pes 
166.0 
IB fod: 
bh Pe! 
201.3 
213.6 
eee t 
229.3 
248 .3 
265.7 
290.0 
319.5 
355-7 
Side? 


D.B.S., 


1949 $ 


15.45 
pe 
16.34 
Miah? 
15.55 
20.03 
20.79 
20.19 
212.92 
23.81 
Day 
24.40 
25.2h 
25.85 
26.52 
28.29 
29.7h 
31.65 
oan) 
36,03 
37.04 


Billions of 


9.6 
96.3 
100.0 
106.9 
113.5 
122.6 
Iaie2 
123.6 
134.1 
145.7 
147.6 
149.3 
154.5 
158.2 
162.3 
AVS «ke 
182.0 
ah PY 
207.0 
220.5 
7d oP | 


Current $ 


2ouaoe 
257.56 
256.48 
28),.'76 
328.10 
345.49 
364.59 
364.84, 
397.96 
419.23 
41.13 
Ad,'7 .33 
483.66 
503.73 
520,09 
560.32 
590.50 
632.41 
684.88 
THT 657 
789 66 


Billions of 


1947 to "1967 


United States 


Index 


Billions of 
1949 $ 


245.30 
256.02 
256.48 
280.83 
2051 
312.38 
326.69 
322.01 
36.35 
352.89 
Selb 
353.90 
376.68 
385.70 
393.A1 
418.77 
435.79 
459.93 
488.50 
59 651 
Gis VAN Tig 


National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 1926-1956, 
i (Cat. No. do Oe 


subsequent annual issues 


For 1947 to 1963, Department of Commerce, 


"The National 


Income and Product Accounts of the Uhated States, 1929- 


1965," a supplement to Survey of Current Business 


August 1966; for 1964 to 1967, Survey of Current Business, 
July 1968. 
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and 


Table I-2 


Gross National Product Per Capita in Constant (1949) 
Dollars, Canada—United States, 1947 to 1967 


United States 
Per Capita Per Capita 
$ 


U.S./Canada 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
Mes, 
1956 
19 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


e e a e 


ERED REEEEEEESEEERPEES 
WW HTDOWNWNYUAKHE PUAATAN ONO 


Sources: As in Table I-1; population data for Canada found in 
D.B.S., National Accounts and for the United States, 
in the annual Statistical Abstract. 
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Table I-3 


Gross National Product Per Worker/ in Constant (1949) 
Dollars, Canada—United States, 1947 to 1967 


Canada United States | U.s./Canada 
rte Ratio 
1947 130.7 
1948 132.5 
1919 128.2 
1950 132.1 
APD. 135.4 
1952 asa 8 
AES: ee 25 
1954 1 Dee 
1955 135.0 
1956 127.6 
ID be 132.2 
1958 130.7 
LES) 135.4 
1960 136.6 
1961 136.6 
1962 138.0 
1963 AHR E) 
1964, 136.9 
1965 137.6 
1966 139.9 
1967 W127 


YW onp (less military pay and allowances) is divided 
by total civilian labour force, It should be noted that 
the Canadian labour force includes workers 14 years of 
age and over but U.S. coverage does not extend to workers 
less than 16 years of age. 


Sources: For GNP as in Table I-1; for Canadian labour force data, 
D.B.S., The Labour Force, November 1968 (Cat. No. 71-001); 
and for the U.S., Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment 
and Earnings, December 1968, 
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Table I—4 


National Tncome/ Current Dollars, 
Canada—United States, 1947 to 1967 


Canada United States 
Year Billions of $ Index 
1947 10,36 80.2 199.02 914..5 
1948 12.00 93.0 224.18 10371 
Lie I2e91 100.0 Pah Po KS 100.0 
1950 14.16 LOO% 241.07 LO sG 
195%: 16.59 128.5 277.98 ec 
1952 18.65 Wie 5 291.38 13.0 
Wee, Lee 149.4 304.73 ae oe 
1954 LoS 05 A724 303.14 be Pye 
i's 20.74 LOO, 7 53202 Lae. em 
1956 6 gl hf ie) 350.80 161.3 
1957 21300. 186.0 366.10 168.3 
1958 25.01 IS y, B36 (a15 169.1 
Iie) 26.48 ZOOS. wt 100.03 183.9 
1960 27.43 Pee Hl A 190.6 
1961 2025 216.6 427.3 196.5 
1962 30.65 24 fei 457.69 210.4 
1963 B225/ 254.6 481.93 22016 
1964 Spi hh) Zies 518.07 AaGee 
1965 See BO1.5 564.34 259.5 
1966 be SS ae O32 5 620.76 285.4 
1967 1.6.30 358.6 652.87 50072 


Vimat in U.S. terminology is called national income 
is called in Canada net national income at factor 
cost. But the concept is substantially the same 
in both countries. For definitions and a descrip- 
tion of how the data are produced, see footnotes 3 
and 4 in Section I. 


Sources: As in Table I-l. 
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Year Per Capita Per Capita 
$ $ 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


Sources: 


National Income Per Capita, Current Dollars, 


Table I-5 


Canada—United States, 1947 to 1967 


Canada 


826 

936 

960 
1, 033 
1,184 
1,290 
1,300 
1,245 
1,321 
1,441 
1,446 
1,464 
1,515 
1,535 
1,549 
1,651 
gor 
1,835 
1,981 
2,164 
2,269 


86.0 
php 
100.0 
107.6 
123.3 
134.4 
135.44 
129.17 
137.6 
15001 
150.6 
15225 
157.8 
159-9 
161.4 
1/220 
wheal 
Ap 
206.4 
225.4 
23 Ogu 


United States 


1,375 
1,523 
LoS 
1,583 
1,795 
1,819 
1,902 
1,860 
1,995 
2,077 
2,128 
2,103 
2,250 
2,29 
2,325 
2,451 
2,545 
2,697 
2,900 
3,152 
3,279 


As in Tables I-1 and I-2. 
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U.S./Canada 


Hato 


166.5 
G2] 
151.4 
153.2 
151.6 
143.3 
146.3 
19.4 
2a ha) 
UAL 
47.2 
13.6 
18.5 
149.4 
150.1 
148.5 
146.3 
147.0 
146.4 
15.7 
1Ah.5 


Table I-6 


National Income Per Worker, Current Dollars, 
Canada—-United States, 1947 to 1967 


United States U.S./Canada 
Year__| Per Worker Ratio 


ke 
1947 Ph ek La7e9 
1948 : 104.4 152.0 
1949 , ; ote 137.5 
1950 ; ; 109.1 139.7 
1951 : 124.8 138.4 
1952 129.9 130.9 
1953 . Ashes! 132.8 
1954 | P 132.4 1d 
1955 ae) 136.2 
1956 aS: 130.3 
1957 0 136.0 
1958 ant 19225 
1959 0 syed 
1961 1 139.4 
1962 9 139.3 
1963 74 he aah 
1964, 1 138.0 
1965 1 138.2 
1966 9 139.1 
1967 05 138.9 


Sources: As in Tables I-1 and I-3. 
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Section Il 


Labour Income Compared — From the 
General to the Particular — the 
Recent Situation and Postwar Trends 


In comparing labour income internationally, whether it be 
annual income (including that of wage and salary earners combined), 
weekly wages, hourly wages or any other measure, one of the first _ 
problems to resolve is the basis of comparison: Should the earnings 
of Canadian and United States workers be compared in Canadian and 
United States funds respectively (domestic dollars) or should the one 
currency be converted into the other to allow for the foreign exchange 
rate, and in a comparison of trends, should changes in the domestic 
cost of living be accounted for? 


Subsequent sections of this study are confined to a 
comparison in domestic dollars. Any attempt to compare industry, 
regional and occupational data - which is the subject of following 
sections — in terms of domestic dollars, converted dollars (converting 
U.S. dollars to Canadian), and constant dollars (allowing for consumer 
price changes) would become too cumbersome. However, most of the 
comparisons in this section are shown these three ways, Table I1-3 
traces the rate of exchange of Canadian and U.S. dollars in annual terms 
from 1950 to 1967 (from July 1946 to September 1949 the two currencies 
were officially at par), which is the basis used here for conversion of 
U.S. dollars to Canadian. Table II-4 contains annual averages of the 
Canadian and U.S. consumer price indexes from 1947 to 1967 which are 
used for converting the respective figures into constant dollars in 
terms of 1949 prices. 


The approach in this section, as in the entire study, is to move 
from the general to the particular, Thus, Section 1 compares totel 
national income and its components; this section begins with an analysis 
of average annual labour income, that is, total wages and salaries 
combined (excluding supplementary labour income - fringe benefits, that 
is), averaged for all paid workers (self-employed and unemployed are 
excluded) for all industry (including agriculture), and then for the 
all-manufacturing sector of the economy. Beginning with Table II-7, 
attention is centred on wages only, excluding salaries, and hourly wages 
at that, so that Canada-U.S. differences in weekly hours paid for will 
not confuse the comparison. Separate comparisons are made for all 
manufacturing, its durable and nondurable goods components, metal mining 
and construction. 


The Findings 


Over the past 21 years U.S. labour income per paid worker 
(for all industries including agriculture) has averaged out at a little 
more than one quarter higher than its Canadian counterpart, in terms 
of domestic dollars, as shown in Table II-l1. The comparison has 
fluctuated most in terms of Canadian dollars, which is to be expected in 
view of the changing foreign exchange rate (Table II-3), ranging from a 
premium of about 9 cents on the U.S. dollar in1950: tova. discount of 
about 4 cents in 1957 and 1959 and a current U.S. premium of 7 to 8 cents, 
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In domestic dollar terms, the U.S.-Canada differential, hence- 
forth to be called "the differential, "2/ narrowed from 40.0 per cent in 
1947 to 26.2 per cent in 1967 although it had been as low as 23.9 per 
cent in 1954. The differential narrowed between 1947 and 1967 because 
average annual labour income increased more in Canada, 158.0 per cent, 
than the U.S. average at 132.8 per cent. But this difference is 
accounted for by the faster increase in the early postwar years; 
between 1947 and 1949 the Canadian average increased 18,6 per cent, 
compared with a U.S. increase of only 7.3 per cent; since then the 
Canadian growth has in effect matched the U.S, rate, 117.5 per cent 
compared with 117.0 (see Table II-5). However, Canadian average labour 
income did increase more rapidly between 1961 and 1967, 31.7 per cent, 
compared with 28.7 per cent in the United States. 


Of greater significance is the trend in constant dollars. It 
can be seen from Table II-l that while the domestic dollar differential 
remained virtually constant between 1949 and 1967, the differential in 
constant dollar terms widened by almost 8 points (from 26.6 to 34.3) 
because of the more rapid increase in Canadian consumer prices. Whereas 
consumer prices in the United States in 1967 were some 40.1 per cent 
higher than in 1949, in Canada they were 49.0 per cent higher (see 
Table II-J,). 


Since 1947, while the nominal (domestic dollar) differential 
narrowed by almost 14 percentage points, from 40.0 to 26.2, the real 
(constant dollar) differential widened 8 points, from 26.7 in 1947 to 
34.3 in 1967. In "purchasing power" terms the Canadian worker compared 
less favoyrably with his U.S. neighbour in 1967 than he did 20 years 
earlier .4 However, to the extent that a dollar (Canadian) for dollar 
(U.S.) comparison is important, the Canadian worker saw some closing of 
the gap. 


However, no long-term trend is descernible. While the domestic 
dollar differential (or gap as it will sometimes be called, for variety) 
was 34.5 per cent lower in 1967 than in 1947, out of the 20 year-to-year 
changes 13 were downward, six moved up, and there was one instance of 
no change; as we have seen, the decreases were greater on balance than 
the increases. The only trend has been a narrowing of “39 gap for the 
first 10 years followed by no net change in the next 10.2/ When fluc- 
tuations in the foreign exchange rate are taken into account (the 
Canadian dollar comparison), there are the greatest year-to-year changes, 
ranging from a high of 40.0 per cent in 1947 to a low of 20.6 per cent 
aT eo hes 


1/ In this section and its tables the differential is shown as the per 
cent by which the U.S. figure exceeds the Canadian. In Section III the 
differential is expressed as the ratio of the U.S. figure to the Canadian, 


However, the differentials in Table [II-l, for example, become ratios 
merely by adding 100 to each of them. 


2/ Furthermore, the gap in gross national product per capita and per 
worker has been widening, in constant dollar terms, This is discussed 
in Section I; see Table I-3. 


3/ The period from 1947 to 1967 encompasses 21 full years but year-—to- 


year comparisons are 20 in number because each comparison involves 2 
successive years with the initial year, 1947, being the starting point. 
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There was a smaller range in the constant dollar differential 
(a high of 34.8, a low of 26.6) and 10 year-to-year increases and 10 
decreases. There has been a trend towards a wider real labour income 
differential because consumer prices have increased more in Canada than 
in the United States. Between 1947 and 1967 consumer prices rose 
75.7 per cent in Canada, which was 52.9 per cent more than the 49.5 per 
cent increase in the United States. The annual rate of increase in 
Canada was 3.8 per cent, compared with a U.S. rate of 2.5 per cent. On 
the basis of other periods as well, the greater rate of Canadian price 
increase is manifest: from 1949 to 1967, a Canadian increase of 49.0 
per cent, some 22.2 per cent greater than the U.S. rate of 40.1 (see 
Table II-4); from 1961 (the beginning of the recent economic "boom" in 
both countries) to 1967, a Canadian increase of 15.3 per cent, or 31.9 
per cent more than the U.S. rate of 11.6 per cent.4 


The fact that a comparison of all paid workers in all industry 
shows no apparent trend (except for a gradual widening of the real 
income gap) should not obscure apparent trends at smaller levels of 
aggregation. A narrowing of the differential is apparent in manufacturing, 
as shown in Table II-2. In constant dollar terms, the reduction in the 
gap is not very great, but the narrowing is more apparent when average 
hourly earnings, rather than average annual wages and salaries per 
worker, are used as the basis of comparison, as in Tables II-7 to II-9 
for all manufacturing, durable goods and nondurable goods manufacturing 
respectively. The differential has narrowed considerably in the 
construction industry, depicted in Table II-l1, but much less in metal 
mining, at least in constant dollars, shown in Table II-10. 


From an examination of Table II-2 it can be seen that for all 
manufacturing from 1947 to 19655/ the domestic dollar gap declined 45,2 
per cent, in Canadian dollar terms 25.8 per cent, and in constant domestic 
dollars, 7.5 per cent. In domestic dollars, more than half of the 18-year 
decline of 23 percentage points occurred in the first 4 years, between 
1947 and 1951 (the first 4 years because changes from year to year must 
be measured from the end of each year), reflecting the much greater 
increase of manufacturing labour income in Canada in the early postwar 
years. From 1947 to 1951 the Canadian increase was 41.2 per cent compared 
with 29.1 per cent in the United States. Part of the change in the 
differential in recent years may be statistical rather than real, fhis 
is discussed in detail in an appendix to this section. 


4/ Tt is assumed here that the basis of measuring consumer price changes 
is sufficiently similar in both countries that a comparison of consumer 
price indexes is a valid procedure. Needless to say, the indexes do not 
Measure price changes for exactly the same goods and services because 
consumer expenditures follow a different pattern in each country. (See 
Comparative Urban Consumer Price Levels in the United States and Canada - 
an interim study by Herbert Segal and Frances Pratt of the Prices 
Division, D.B.S., 1967.) However, there is a need for further inves- 
tigation of the suitability of various price indexes and deflators in 
Canada and the United States for purposes of real income comparisons, 
especially when such comparisons are now made so frequently. 


5/ It has not been possible to obtain 1966 or 1967 labour income data 
for Canadian manufacturing, so the comparison ends at 1965. 
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Table II-6 shows that of the 18 year-to-year increases in all 
manufacturing between 1947 and 1966, 12 were greater in Canada than in 
the United States. From the base year of 1949 (Table II-5) income by 
1965, had increased 125.1 per cent in Canada, compared with a U.S. rise 
of 106.6 per cent, and from 1947 the Canadian increase was 170.3 per 
cent compared with 128.8 per cent in the United States. In fact, the 
more rapid increase of manufacturing wages and salaries in this country, 
compared with all industry, exceeded the rise in consumer prices; there- 
fore, the real income gap in manufacturing has narrowed, in contrast with 
the all-industry gap. 


Our attention is concentrated on the manufacturing industries 
in this study. In part, this is because it is in some of these industries 
that the demand for wage parity has had its strongest expression; also 
because of the importance of manufacturing in our export and import 
trade. But we have another reason as well, which has been demonstrated 
in the foregoing analysis; it is the greater increase of labour income in 
these industries, vis-a-vis the United States, compared with the economy 
as a whole. 


It would be tempting to surmise that the improvement of 
Canadian manufacturing labour income relative to that in the United States 
is a result of a "maturing" of our manufacturing industries. Perhaps the 
growth of our own domestic markets, the increased volume of manufactured 
goods we export and the creation of a large investment in new and enlarged 
production facilities during the war have introduced efficiencies —- at 
least compared with pre-war conditions — that have made possible, or 
even directly caused, the rapid growth of labour income in this sector. 
However, it is not the purpose of this study to examine all the factors 
necessary to test this hypothesis. 


Thus far, we have seen what has been happening to the Canada— 
U.S. differential for all workers, in terms of annual wages and salaries 
combined, and for workers in the all-manufacturing sector of each 
economy. The analysis has moved from averages of annual labour income 
to annual averages of hourly earnings for wage earners only. A word of 
explanation is now in order. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics Os es data for certain 
industries on average weekly wages and salaries. The United States — 
Bureau of Labour Statistics does not produce statistics on a regular 
basis in which wages and salaries are combined; in fact, most B.L.S. data 
are for wages only. Therefore, a comparison of labour earnings in terms 
of wages and salaries combined has not been possible, aside from those of 
annual earnings of wage and salary earners in all industries and in 
manufacturing as a whole. 


Data on hourly and weekly wages (not including salaries) are 
published in Canada only for mining, manufacturing, construction, and a 
few industries at a finer level of aggregation.// B.L.S. data for the 


6/ These industries are: forestry, mining, manufacturing, construction 
transportation-storage-—communication, public utilities, trade, 
finance, and service. 


The description in this and the preceding paragraph of the Canadian 
industry breakdown refers only to what is available for the major 
industry groups, that.is, at the one-digit level. Finer breakdowns at 
the two and three-digit levels are also produced, 
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United States are published for mining, construction, &/ manufacturing, 
trade, finance-—insurance-real estate, and services, Obviously it is 
possible to make comparisons only where data are available for the same 
industry in both countries. For reasons already given, we have empha- 
sized manufacturing -——- and Section III is concerned exclusively with 
manufacturing industries --— but we have also selected metal mining and 
construction because comparable data are available for these industries, 


As explained above, comparison of weekly wages and salaries 
has been possible only at the highest level of aggregation. While 
Section III tables contain data and comparisons in terms of weekly wages, 
the emphasis is on hourly earnings because part of the Canada-U.s. 
difference in weekly wages is caused at any time by differences in 
weekly hours paid for, which of course is not so with hourly SENT yee! 


This section concludes with a brief look at the trend from 
1947 to 1967 in the average hourly earnings gap shown in Tables II-8 to 
II-11, inclusive. The greatest narrowing of the gap in domestic dollars 
took place in nondurable goods manufacturing (71.5 per cent), followed 
by metal mining (69.7 per cent), and durable goods manufacturing (64.2 
per cent). It has not been possible to carry the analysis of 
construction wages (Table II-11) beyond 1965; from 1947 to 1965 the gap 
narrowed 36.9 per cent, compared with, for the same period, a reduction 
of 53.2 per cent in durable goods, 59.7 per cent in nondurable goods, 
and 28.7 per cent in metal mining. The differential for construction, 
although it narrowed considerably, was relatively greater (compared 
with the other industries) in 1965 than in 1947; while it was 86.2 
per cent greater than a simple average of the other three differentials 
in 1947, it was 135.9 per cent greater in 1965, 


It would be dangerous to draw any conclusions from a compa- 
rison of these four industry groups without knowing something about the 
many groups necessarily left out. And this knowledge we do not have, 
All that can be said is that whatever the reasons may be for a greater 
gap in construction than in the other industries, apparently they still 
apply, or others have taken over; on the other hand, wages in the other 
industries have tended to fall into a more uniform pattern in the one 
country vis-a-vis the other. 


However, information at this level of aggregation, while 
showing certain uniformities of pattern, covers a great deal of internal 
variation. This is certainly true in manufacturing, which is examined 
in some detail in Section III. 


8 In the United States it is called contract construction but is 
essentially the same as what in Canada is called construction. 


9 Except to. the extent that the hourly figure is affected by 
inclusion of overtime pay. This is discussed further in Section III. 
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Section II - Appendix 


Effect of Revised Canadian Statistical Concepts 
and Classifications on the Differential 


In Table II-2, footnotes 6 and 7, it is pointed out that part 
of the lower U.S.-Canada differential of recent years is attributable 
to changes in Canadian statistical concepts and classifications. The 
change in the Standard Industrial Classification appears to have slightly 
raised average annual labour income for manufacturing; for example, the 
figure for 1957 under the old classification was $3,546, $17.00 less 
than the $3,563 under the new classification, that appears in Table II-2. 
For the tpes years, 1957 to 1959 when data were available on the basis 
of both the old and new classifications, average annual labour income 
averaged $3,720 under the old classification and $3,736 under the new; 
the latter was $16.00 or 0.4 per cent higher. 


Another important change is the introduction of data based on 
the concept of the "total activity" of the establishment, which became 
available for the first time in 1961, replacing labour income data based 
on manufacturing activity only. However, data based on the old and new 
concepts were published for 1961 only; average annual labour income, on 
the old basis, was $4,136 for 1961, and $4,215 on the new basis, the 
latter being $79, OO or 1.9 per cent greater than the former. (See also 
footnote 7, Table II-2). 


The full difference accounted for by the two changes was 2.3 
per cent, when we add the 0.4 per cent calculated for the years 1957 
to 1959 and the 1.9 per cent calculated for 1961. We have no way of 
knowing whether the difference would be more or less than or exactly 
2.3 per cent in any given year, so we assume that for recent years the 
difference would be that much, Given such an assumption, average 
annual labour income in 1965 would, under the old statistical classifi- 
cation and the manufacturing activity concept, be $4,870 rather than 
$4,982, as shown in the table. The U pee anada differential, instead 
of boing 28.2 per cent, would be 31.2 per cent; the differential, on 
the basis of the new measures, would be three percentage points, or 
9.6 per cent less than under the old measures. Of course, this assumes 
that the differences found in 1957-1959 and in 1961 can be added 
together and applied to 1965. This point must be stressed, 


Carrying this reasoning to its conclusion, one might compare 
the differential in 1956, the last year in which statistics were exclu- 
sively on the old basis, with the differential shown in the table for 
1965, which is based on the revised Canadian measures, and then compare 
the 1956 figure with the differential as it is assumed it would be on 
the old basis. The 1956 differential was 35.7 per cent, and the 1965 
differential was 28.2 per cent on the new basis and is estimated to be 
31.2 per cent on the old basis. The 28.2 per cent differential repre— 
sents a decline of 21.0 per cent since 1956, while the 31.2 per cent 
figure represents a decline of 12.6 per cent; in absolute terms the 
reduction from 1965 is 7.5 percentage points “and 4.5 percentage points, 
the latter representing what the difference would have been (given the 
assumptions stated above), had no changes in the Canadian statistical 
measures been introduced. A 12.6 per cent reduction in the differen- 
tial is 40.0 per cent less than the reduction between 1956 and 1965, 
based on the figures shown in the table. 
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It would appear that an important part of the reduced differ- 
ential may be illusory, resulting from changed statistical concepts and 
classifications, rather than from "real" changes. Of course, the 
difference between data based on the old and new measures is less 
pronounced the farther back we go. Comparing our 1965 differential of 
28.2 per cent and the estimated differential of 31.2 per cent with the 
1947 figure of 51.5 per cent, we have reductions of 45.2 per cent and 
39.4 per cent respectively. The latter figure is only 12.8 per cent 
less than the former, compared with a difference of 40.0 per cent in 
our 1956-1965 comparison, 


Therefore, it must be borne in mind that a significant part 
of the recent reduction in the U.S.-Canada average labour income dif- 
ferential is statistical rather than "real", reflecting changes in the 
Canadian Standard Industrial Classification and in the "total activity" 
concept that have caused Canadian labour earnings data to be higher 
than they would have been had the statistical revisions not been 
introduced. On the other hand, it does not alter the fact that there 
has been a trend since 1950 showing a decline in the differential in 
domestic dollar terms. os 


The nature of these changes in classification and concept is 
described in various D.B.S. publications, including the "Explanatory 
Notes" and "Concepts and Definitions" found in the 1962 and 1963 indus-— 
try reports as well as the Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
(Catalogue No, 12-501) and Volume I of the historical series (January 
1961 to May 1965) containing data on employment, weekly wages and 
salaries, weekly wages, etc. (Catalogue No. 72-504). 


The changes described here are in terms of their effect on 
data on average annual labour income, that is, wages and salaries 
combined. However, they certainly affect data in tables other than II-2. 
The first change, that of the Standard Industrial Classification, meant 
recoding many establishments (in other words, classifying them as 
belonging to a different industry than that to which they had previously 
been assigned). Since most of the recoding of manufacturing establish- 
ments meant shifting them from one manufacturing industry to another, the 
operation had little effect on aggregate data for all manufacturing 
(only 0.4 per cent as described above) because not very many establish- 
ments were moved into or out of manufacturing as such. This quite 
small effect was on data on wages and salaries combined. A comparison 
of data on average hourly earnings (i.e., wages) for all manufacturing 
and for durable goods and the nondurable goods divisions of manufactu-— 
ring on the basis of the old and new classifications for the years 1961 
to 1965 inclusive (when data were available on both bases) reveals vir- 
tually no difference, This is not only because few hourly-rates workers 
were in establishments shifted into or out of manufacturing, hence 
affecting all-manufacturing data, but also because the other important 
statistical change mentioned above, the introduction of the total 
activity concept, which did cause a noticeable change in wages and 
salaries data combined, had no noticeable effect on wages alone because 
this concept concerns activities involving salaried employees only. 


There is, therefore, no significant break in the continuity 
of the wages data in Tables II-7 to II-9 (all manufacturing, durable 
goods manufacturing, nondurable goods manufacturing respectively) 
because of changes in the classifications or concepts in the Canadian 
data. This is also the case with Table II-10, covering metal mining, 
but is not so with the construction industry (Table II-11). In that 
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industry, there was a substantial transfer of relatively low paid 
employees out of construction, to be classified in another industry, 

thus raising the average of wages in the industry on the basis of the 
new classification. Data have been available on both bases from 1961 

LO 1965, so figures are shown for construction up to 1965, on the old 
basis which means there is continuity in the data from 1947 to 1965. 
Because data for 1966 and later years are available only on the new basis 
and because of the break in the continuity of the series for construction 
on the old and new basis, nothing is shown for that industry since 1965. 
Becaus? there is no break in the series on the old or new basis in the 
other industries mentioned, the data are carried through to 1967. 
Finally, -- and this is important —- because there has been a substan- 
tial shifting of establishments among manufacturing industries, the 
problem of establishing continuity between the old and new series for 
some of the individual manufacturing industry groups covered in Section 
III has been indeed formidable, It has not been possible to carry the 
data for some industries beyond 1965, the last year for which they were 
available on the old basis. In some cases, even the industry names are 
different under the new classification, as well as the makeup of the 
component establishments within each industry. 


No large-scale changes in the U.S. statistical classifications 


or concepts have been made that would prevent our producing continuous 
series for the years covered. 
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Table II-1 


Average Annual Labour Tacomess, Canada-United States, 
in Domestic Dollars, Canadian Dollars,2/ Constant Domestic Dollars, 
1947 to 1967 


Constant (1949) 


Domestic Dollars Canadian Dollars2/ Domestic Dollars/ 


Ussee= U.S. - UlSia 
Canada Canada Canada 
Differen—- Differen- Differen- 


Year | Canada | U.S. ieee ped CanadalleUece 


tiald/ 
% 


1947 0 0 7 
1948 | 25 a) 3 
1949 Ae 6 6 
1950 0 oP) wh 
1951 0 6 yf 
1952 4 ny) aa 
LS 23 BS 8 
1954 9 6 6 
1955 8 al oh 
1956 ae 2 6 
195% sat ae) me. 
1958 rb oe | 
1959 60 oh ah 
1960 a 8 6 
1961 2 ae) 0 
1962 i 4 a) 
1963 <5 ote " 
1964, ae 8 

1965 0 0 

1966 6 : 


1967 


U/iverage annual wages and salaries (excluding supplementary labour income) per 
paid worker, all industry. 


2/t.8. earnings are converted to the Canadian dollar equivalent. 


ay oin 1947 to 1949, inclusive, the U.S. and Canadian dollars were at par: 
hence no difference between columns for domestic and for Canadian dollars 
for these years. 


4/Farnings, in Canadian and U.S. dollars respectively, are adjusted for 
changes in the appropriate consumer price index (Canadian or U.S.) with 
1949 as the base period, 


5/ Percentage by which the U.S. figure exceeds the Canadian. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.S., Estimates of Labour Income (Cat. No. 72-005) 
and The Labour Force (Cat. No. 71-001). 


For United States, Bureau of the Census, Report on the Labor 
Force, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings and 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force, and United States Department 
of Commerce, Survey of Current Business and Supplements. 
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Table II-2 
Average Annual Labour Income, 2/ Manufactyring, Canada-United States, 


in Domestic Dollars, Canadian Dollars,2/ Current Domestic Dollars, 


1947 to 1966 


Constant (1949) 


Domestic Dollars Canadian Dotiarsa. Domestic Boldars 
Usor = ivores 
Canada Canada 
Differen- Differen- 
Year |Canada ]U.S. Canada | U.S. Sab! Canada} U.S. teen 2/ 
$ $ $ $ % $ $ % 


1947 | 1,843 [2,793 | 51. 5 
1948 | 2,085 13,00 | 45. 8 
198G MP 015 413 09271 394 7 
TO5ORR| F2312113, 3002 (2 240. 5 
1951 | 2,604 13,606 | 38. 8 
1952 Zyoe el 3, 0L8 by 7 
19549 elo. 981 #11, 004) ea5% : 2,581 | 3,606 | 39. 
195) 6143,073 Nh 16s! 33. 8 O7aren i fO0GH INE 30.) 2,645 | 3,649 | 38. 
5 
5 
7 
2 
10) 
3 


: Lens | 27793 Bl. 

8 
¥ 
vi 
5 
6 
8 
7 

1955 S108 BSL |) 360k 2 I90 VN 329 b aby Apia | Seen Al. 

7 
2 
if 
5 
5 
7 
6 


2085 e| 3 10),00| Fells. 
2, 21308| 3 10924} 8k 39: 
esl 3 S59LAteR 53. 
2,60u- 413579601 k5. 
> Beso sii 1h, 
2,981 | 3,982]. 33. 


2173 12,981) e oe 
2 NO) 13 SOTON| MAO); 
25218 3,092 | e3e 
Car ioy | Seen 43. 
2,290 | 3 308r Neh. 
2,423 | 3,436] 41. 


1956011), 2 7891), 50), 8| baoas 2 aise is1 te fe3, 2,861. | 01s | io) 
19579/| 3,563 11.781 | 34. 50a 0 |b seny ee. 2.923" | 100s) laa: 
19586/| 3,739 [4939 | 32. 3,739 |4,794 | 28. 2,989 | 4,072] 36. 
19598/| 3,906 |5°215 | 33. 3,906 | 5,001] 28. 3,088°} 4.264 |" 38. 
1960..,} 4,038 |5,342'b> 32. 4,038 | 5,180] 28. 8, 1556 Fr 30%8| 136.3 
1961/| 4,215 15.509 | 30. Weavom ie yeee te Bose B1ESRGhom Ih) s200 | 31,56 
19 G2 Fh 32185 7730018 030: Lb OS7amrG Aeoee 3976 se Shi bal a yek Ol basting 
19 63g u/s 2) 559208 | Foosoarert), 557 M6 59858| 40.2) | 3,426 1940603.| 14h ck 
1964 | 4,748 16,196 | 30.5 4,748 | 6,683 | 40.8 DRDO] | baw ce |imeo5e 
1965 | 4,982 16,389. | 28.2 [4,982 | 6,887 | 38.2 | 3,592 | 4,826] 34.4 
1966 6,647 - al econ - - | 4,877 - 


PHNUEFNONOWWUNAIE PD 


Y average annual wages and salaries per paid worker, all manufacturing. 
2/see footnote 2, Table II-1. 
3/see footnote 3, Table II-1. 
4/See footnote 4, Table II-1. 


5/See footnote 5, Table II-1. 


8/the Canadian data for manufacturing beginning in 1957 are based on a revised 
classification that has raised average earnings slightly. Data on the old 
basis are also available for 1957 to 1959; on the old basis the U.S./Canada 
ratio would have averaged 133.8, whereas the ratio shown above for those years 
on the new basis averages 155.39, 11412 OL one point, or.) per cent less. See 
also appendix to Section II. 


Ute Canadian data for manufacturing were further revised, beginning in 1961, 
now being published on the basis of a "total activity" concept, which brings 
in some more employees and raises average earnings per worker. Data previously 
used are available based on the new total activity and on the manufacturing 
activity concept for 1961 only; on the basis of the manufacturing concept the 
U.S./Canada ratio for that year would be 133.2 as compared with 130.7, based 
on total activity. The new concept had the effect of reducing the differential 
2-5 points, or 1.9 per cent, See also appendix to Section II. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.S,, General Review of the Manufacturing Industries 
(Cat. No. 31-201). 


For United States, U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business and Supplements. 
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Table II-3 


Foreign Exchange Rate: Canadian Dollars 
per United States Dollars, 
1950 to 1967 


108.92 
105.28 
97.89 
98.34 
Diese 
98.63 
98.41 
95.88 
97.06 
95.90 
96.97 
TOM a2 
106.89 
107.85 
107.86 
107.80 


107.73 
107.87 


Note: The rate of exchange between the Canadian and United States dollar 
has been quoted, since 1950, in terms of spot rates (high, low and 
close for the month or year), average noon spot rates, and 90-day 
forward rates. The annual average of spot rates at noon of each 
business day has been selected for purposes of this study. 


From 1934. to the outbreak of war in 1939 the Canadian and United 
States dollars were usually within one cent of parity although 
the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents 

in September 1934 and as low as 98.0 cents in September 1938, 

In September 1939, the U.S. dollar was set under foreign exchange 
control, at $1.10 to $1.11, Canadian. In July 1946 the dollars 
were brought into parity in official rates, which continued until 
September 1949 when the former official rate of $1.103 Canadian, 
per U.S. dollar, was restored. On September 30, 1950, exchange 
control was withdrawn and the rate was determined by the foreign 
exchange market. This continued until May 2, 1962, when the 
Canadian dollar was stabilized at 924 cents, U.S. currency, which 
rate has been continued to the present time. 


Sources: Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary. 
Canada Year Book, 1963-64, pages 1061-63. 
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Table II-l 


Consumer Price Indexes, Canada—-United States, 


1947 to 1967 


Canada United States 


filioks: Bit 
8 101.0 
Ae 100.0 
8 101.0 
5 109.0 
5 ate. 
f 13 
6 \aove 
as eek 
Fd ae 
£0 118.1 
Me, seals 
28 12253 
Pal te Jha? 
ae 125.5 
hy ay 36 
Hi 128.6 
va 130C2 
1965 Vb aay 
16a 


Note: The Canadian index has been published as shown 
above, on a 1949 base year. The U.S. index 
has been published with average prices for 
1957 to 1959 inclusive as the base as shown 
above. This has been converted to a 1949 base 
for comparability with Canada. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.S., Prices and Price Indexes 
(Cat. No. 62-002). 
For United States, Annual Statistical 
Abstract. 
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Table II-5 
Indexesl/ of Average Annual Labour Income, 


Canada—-United States, 
1947 to 1967 


All Industry All Manufacturing 


United States 


1/tndexes of average annual wages and salaries per paid 
worker, in domestic dollars, 1949=100. Based on data 
in Table II-1 for all industry and in Table II-2 for 
.all wenufacturing. 
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Table II-6 


Year-to-Year Percentage Increases in 
Average Annual Labour Income, Canada—United States, 


1947 to 1967 


All Industry All Manufacturing 
Year United States 
1947-8 12.6 6.6 13 ee 8.8 
1948-L.9 5h 0.6 6.1 a '7 
1949-50 5.2 18 5.8 Osi 
1950-51 10.8 10.8 12 oh) 
1951-52 6.8 Gre 8.1, 6.2 
1952-53 5.6 sO 5.6 5.8 
1953—5k 2. 1.3 Seal sa) 
1954-55 Le/ Ae 3.8 ty, 
1955-56 6.0 46 5.9 5h 
1956-57 3.9 4e6 5.0 hi3 
1957-58 2m 1.9 4.9 333 
1958-59 1.9 hed hed 5.6 
1959-60 OM. 2.6 30 D9; 
1960-61 2, £03 Pay. hash 
1961-62 2.9 3.9 ‘heel A) 
1962-63 3.5 2.8 3.9 313 
1963-64 Lok hed Rae 17 
1964-65 a7 a) Ld 3.1 
1965-66 6.0 Del 2 he0 
1966-67 oaT 4.6 4 = 


Note: Based on data in Table II-1 and II-2, in domestic dollars. 
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Table II-7 


Average Hourly Earnings in All Manufacturing, Canada-United States, 
1947 to 1967 


Constant (1949) 
Domestic Dollars Canadian Dollars Domestic Dollar 2 


U.S.- 

Canada 

Differ-— 
Year entia 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
195t 
1952 
1953 
1954, 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
196k, 
1965 
1966 
1967 


« ° 
e 


° 
« 


e 


FNFOUOOOAIANIABIE rPWWrH O00 


° 
° 
° 


e 


e 


e 
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e 
OADM EWWPYOHPH OO OBAIANMABMF WW 
WMH HPW OO ND DOKPUUA OU HAE OW PDP 
e 
Ov OAIAWW HP O)MO OANIAIKRAWWWW 
ies BRSHSUPREYashd 


e 


» 
° 
e 


° 
e 


¢ 
e 


SOP NMNH DBOWHPWWW HOO DUE AD 


e 


1. 
i, 
il 

a 
1 

da 
aL 

i. 
Le 
1. 
Poe 
Ze 
2 

me 
2. 
Za 
2 

Ze 

Ze 
Ze 
es 


HPNUNNNNNNNNNNNNNNWYWW Sai 
RSBRRRERRNNBRBRNRBSSES 
YVYUNVVEPPRPEPEPPHPEPPEPHEHOOO 
OUNNWUOBHBHORPHUNEPROBEONP 
WHNNNNYNNNYVNEPPEPPEPPEPEPEEH 
aha aie ee gaa es ea eas) cee 


Note: Data for Canada from 1947 to 1965 are based on the old Standard Industrial 
Classification (1965 averages were computed in the Department of Labour from 
D.B.S. ledgers); 1966 and 1967 data are based on the revised Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


1/see footnote 2, Table II-1. 
2/See footnote 4, Table II-1. 


3/The annual price indexes used in calculating the constant (1949) domestic 
dollars for Canada have been adjusted to allow for each monthly figure 
being moved back one month to correspond with the pay period covered for 
hourly earnings. 


4/gee footnote 5, Table II—1. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.S., Review of Manhours and Hourly Earnings 
(Cats. No, 72-202): 


For United States, U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and 
Earnings Statistics for the United States, 1909-67. 
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Table II-8 


Average Hourly Earnings in Durable Goods Manufacturing 2 


Canada-United States, 
Domestic Dollars 


1947 to 1967 


Constant (1949) 
Domestic Boliarest 


Canadian Doliars2/ 


UES = ME Siac Was aes 
Canada Canada 
United | Differ- United | Differ— United | Differ-— 


Year |Canada | States mrt ies, Canada | States | entia Canada| States eribt als, 


$ $ % $ $ % $ $ % 
1947 | 0.88 1.28 45.5 0.88 1.28 5.5 1.02 Wess 34,53 
1948 | 0.99 1.40 h1.k 0.99 1.40 Alek 1,02 1.39 36.3 
1949 | 1.07 1.45 B5y5 1.07 1.45 3520 a OT 1.45 a3.5 
1950 | 1.13 52 3h.5 1.13 1.66 46.9 1.09 1.50 37.6 
TO Slog ah 7 1.65 29.9 137 17k 37.0 Agly Le 5A 36.0 
19520) 2 a5 Zhe. neg Pave Vs LB piepat Ly 29.8 
1953 | 1.48 1.86 Obey 1.48 1.83 23.6 Lees 1.66 29.7 
1950 1.52 1.90 25.0 1.52 1.85 Zu ou 1.68 28.2 
1955.) 1.56 1.99 27.6 1.56 1.96 25.6 1.34 a a 328) 
1956 | 1.64 2.08 26.8 1.64 2.05 25.0 1.39 1.82 30.9 
193741 2.73 2.49 26.6 1303 2710 CBM dee 1.85 30.3 
1958 | 1.80 2.26 25.6 1.80 2.19 PaO LAd 1.86 29.2 
1959 | 1.87 2.36 2652 Leo 2,26 20.9 disks 1.93 30.4 
1960 | 1.94 2.143 25.3 1.94 2.36 2150 1,52 1.96 29.8 
1961 | 1.99 2.49 25.1 1.99 2.52 26.6 1.54 1.98 28.6 
1962 | 2.04 2.56 25.5 2.0h 2.7h YAS) 1.56 2.02 29.5 
1963 | 2.11 2.63 2.6 ae a 2.8h 3.6 1.58 2.05 29.7 
196 | 2.19 2.1). 23.7 2.19 Deg 33.3 1.62 2.08 28.4 
1965 | 2.30 2.79 U3 2.30 3.01 30.9 1.65 2.41 27.9 
1966 | 2.43 2.90 19.3 2.43 ee 28.4 1.68 pie 26.8 
1967 | 2.58 3.00 16.3 2.58 3.2h 25.6 a a 2.14 Zhe 


Note: Data for Canada from 1947 to 1965 are based on the old Standard Industrial 
Classification (1965 averages were computed in the Department of Labour 
from D.B.S. ledgers); 1966 and 1967 data are based on the revised Standard 
Tndustrial Classification. 


1/Durable goods manufacturing in Canada consists of the following 
industries: wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal 
industries, metal fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), 
transportation equipment, electrical products and nonmetallic mineral 
products. In the United States, some of the industries have a some- 
what different title but in all cases can be compared with Canadian 
industries. 


2/see footnote 2, Table II-1. 


3/see footnote 4, Table II-1. 
4/see footnote 3, Table II-7. 
5/see footnote 5, Table II-1. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.S., Review of Manhours and Hourly Earnings (Cat. No. 72002 )5 
For United States, U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and_ Earnings 


Statistics for the United States, 1909-67. 
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Table II-9 


Average Hourly Earnings in Nondurable Goods Manufacturing ,2/ 
Canada-United States, 
1947 to 1967 


Constant (1949) 
Domestic Dollars Canadian Deters Domestic Dollar 


U.S.- 
Canada 
Differ— 


U.S.- 
Canada 
Differ— United | Differ- 
Sie iai) Canada States 


Year | Canada] States entia entia 
$ $ A 
1947 | 0.7A 175 0.74 1.23 L320 
1948 | 0.85 225 0.85 1.24 2.5 
1949 | 0.91 1430 0.91 1.30 42.9 
1950 | 0.96 1.35 0.96 133k Abel 
1951 | 1.08 1L.Ad 1.08 : 52 LO.4 
1952 | 1.18 1351 1.18 : 1.36 CE ye 
1953 | 1.23 1.58 123 : 1.06 i Ba PB 33.0 
1954 | 1.30 162 1.30 : Higa Lad 28.6 
LB eae | bell 566 bey 1233 Aleatk cD oaldy 1.49 3057 
1956 | 1.39 ils ar A 39 ose pen iy, L250 32,5 
LOST B AS ie len 1.85 slg 20.4 20 Led} 30.8 
1958 | 1.53 sie ie nl 1.53 : 20.9 NRE? 1357 28°77 
1959 | 1.58 1.98 1.58 3 20.3 1.25 1.62 29.6 
1960 | 1.64 2.05 1.64 1.99 2158 1.28 1.65 28.9 
1961 | 1.68 Pea), 1.68 25 lle 27h 1.30 1.68 29.2 
1962519173 Ors] 73 2.32 3h.1 Loe Lae 29.5 
1963 | 1.79 2492 1.79 2239 33.5 1.34 133 29.1 
196, } 1.85 2.29 1.85 Deh 33,5 eso L7G 29.4 
1965 | 1.93 2.36 1.93 2.54 31.6 1.39 1.78 28.1 
1966 | 2.06 2.45 2.06 2.64 Pe 1.43 1.80 25.9 
19677 192.22 2557 P22 2.85 28.4, 1.48 1.83 23.6 


Note: Data for Canada from 1947 to 1965 are based on the old Standard Industrial 
Classification (1965 averages were computed in the Department of Labour 
from D.B.S. ledgers); 1966 and 1967 data are based on the revised Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


1/yondurable goods manufacturing in Canada consists of the following 
industries: food and beverages, tobacco processing and products, 
rubber products, leather products, textile products, knitting mills, 
clothing, paper and allied industries, printing, publishing and 
allied industries, petroleum and coal products, and chemical and 
allied products. In the United States, some of the industries have 
a slightly different title but in all cases can be compared with 
Canadian industries. 


Eee footnote 2, Table II-1. 
3/see footnote 4, Table II-1. 
4/see footnote 3, Table II~7. 
5/see footnote 5, Table II-1. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.5,, Review of Manhours and Hourly Earnings (CatseNo. 72-202), 
For United States, U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings 


Statistics for the United States, 1909-67. 
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Table II-10 


Average Hourly Earnings, Metal Mining, Canada-United States, 
1947 to 1967 


Constant (1949) 
Domestic Dotleraa/, 


Domestic Dollars 


Canadian Polieres 


U.S.- U.S.- U.S.- 

Canada Canada Canada 

United | Differ- United |Differ- United | Differ- 

Year Canada | States | entialh/ States ential4/ Ganadae/ States ential4/ 

$ $ % $ $ $ $ % 

1947 1.00 130 30.0 1.00 30 1.16 39 19:.8 
1948 Mj dual 1.42 alee iso) a2h2 ease Lite Set 
1949 pile: ay ne) 28.4 1,26 ay) eG LAS 28.h 
1950 ee 2 Alay 26.2 eee 1.68 J. A oy 28.8 
1951 16 1.69 24.3 1636 15/8 ALA) LASS 3053 
1952 eho 1.84 2335 149 1.80 i228 1.65 28.9 
1953 EY ea 28.0 1.57 1.98 1.36 pEY i) 31.6 
1954 1.62 PA Oyk: 2559 1.62 1.99 i338) 5 B10) 52: 
1955 1.66 2~16 30.1 1.66 Ze diglig' 1.92 34.3 
1956 1.80 Boral 268. 1.80 Poe ae a9 30.9 
1957 AS} P3539) 22.6 BLS Us oe 1.60 2.02 26.3 
1958 iO} 2.46 eile? 2.03 Be 62 2303 Pion. 
1959 203 as SS) 19.7 pers) S| ee 1.68 2-09 2h. 
1960 Zetley 2.66 22.6 Paull Ze 1.69 PAS 26.6 
1961 De Pe Paes ike 2h.5 Plo) Be LO 2.18 28.2 
1962 2.26 Zeon ZDiee peed pie a ia eS: Zee 28.9 
1963 Zoos 2.88 lait Po ght Dis eae 2.2) Zo 
1964 Zee 2.96 24.4 Pi) o) She 1376 Rell. 29.0 
1965 Zee 3.06 Zaliathy Deby Be Si 2 Sih ZL 
1966 Zee Syn dli/ 16.5 pale oy 1.88 Eee. Zoe 
1967 2.98 3.25 9.1 2.98 Be 1.99 2.52 16.6 


Note: Data for Canada from 1947 to 1964 are based on the old Standard Industrial 
Classification, while 1965, 1966 and 1967 data are based on the revised 
classification. 
1/See footnote 2, Table II-1. 
2/see footnote 4, Table II-1l. 

B/ See footnote 3, Table II-7. 


L/ See footnete 5, Table II-1. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.S,, Review of Manhours and Hourly Earnings (Cat. No. 72=202). 
For United States, U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings 
Statistics for the United States, 1909-67. 
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Table @l=—11 


Average Hourly Earnings, Construction, Canada-United States, 


1947 to 1965 


Constant (1949) 
Domestic Dollars Canadian Dollars Domestic Doliarss’ 


U.S.- U.S.- U.S.- 

Canada Canada Canada 

United |Differ- United |Differ- United Differ- 

Year Canada States Jentia Canada States ene tales Cinadac States anita 
$ $ % $ % 
1917 0.85 U6 oye Sie 0.85 AL Gye bez 1.64 65.7 
1948 0.94 al 81.9 0.94 Deals a 1.69 76.0 
19h9 ILO. ales PAS) em Oa mats) 32 Veg alee 
1950 1.06 1.86 (AS: 1.06 2003 5S 1.84 80.4 
1951 abe ile, 20 69.7 1.19 Pac als a0) 1.85 TMS 
1952 ibe Sy Ze 6k re 2-09 22 ALA 67.5 
1953 1.44 2.28 58.3 Aah 2.2h 55.6 2205 62.4 
195k 1.48 2.39 61.5 1.48 ey Sele eke 66.9 
155 eG 245 Glca 52 Zee 59.2 2s 66.4 
1956 1.65 Awa 55.8 1.65 Pie 3 2625 61.9 
195% 76 opie 5hL.0 1.76 2.60 Ae Pane) 59.0 
1958 7S 2.82 58.4 ahs Vie: Dib, H8) AeDe 63.4 
1959 1.84 2695 Dae 1.84 Piel Sidi 2.40 65.5 
1960 1.94 3.08 58.8 1.94 2099 ell 2.48 64.2 
1961 1.98 Sue 61.6 1.98 Been 6 Zao 66.7 
1962 2.06 Sieyshil 60.7 2.06 Signy ates Fn on) 66.2 
1963 Poe U ie/ RAL 59.3 Pach: 3.68 a0) 2.65 64.6 
1964 Dee 3.55 WEA =) 225 3.83 we, Bel 64.5 
1965 2.44 Be) Slee 2.44 3.98 ee 2.79 59.4 

Note: Data for Canada are based on the old Standard Industrial Classification. 


Averages for 1965 were computed in the Department of Labour from D.B.S. 
ledgers; data for later years are not comparable because of a change in 
employee coverage. 

1/see footnote 2, Table IT-1. 

2/see footnote Lh, Table II-1. 

3/See footnote 3, Table Ti-7. 

4/see footnote 5, Table II-1. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.S., Review of Manhours and Hourly Earnings tC akc Nowe lt e-e0e). 
For United States, U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings 


Statistics for the United States, 1909-67. 
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Table II-12 
Indexesl/ of Average Hourly Earnings, Various Industries, 


Canada-United States, 
1947 to 1967 


In Domestic Dollars 


All Manufacturing | Durable Goods | Nondurable Goods | Metal Mining [Construction 
Year | Canada Canada |U.S._|Canada [v.s. [Canada] v.s. 


1947 81.8 88.4, 82.2] 88.3 81.3 | 88.5 Bbs27| 287-0 84.2] 86.0 
1948 92.9 96.4 92.5 4..96.6 93.4] 96.2 Pha Sloe s: 93 IGS 5 
1949 4700.0 |1100;0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 FOOZO A T0020), 100.0: 100, 6 
1950 105.1 | 104.3 105.6 | 104.8 105.5 | 103.8 1055271 203 hs PP 105.0403 .9 
1951 piece Bakieigy) 118.7 | 113.8 118.7 | 110.8 ATER LIS te AT eelelte. 8 
1952 131.3" “})a9 66 133,61 12077 129 27 F186 22 128 2h." 1123.59) 13027 17 019.0 
1953 U3 7 26a LBB 3h -2s75 135 ¢2)) 12035 135.3°}134.9 |) 142.6) 127.4 
1954 142.4 | 129.0 V2. 13190 PEP Wa bed ars USTs Figo WIS Sees ia BIB Wap iis ls ec 
1955 W605 113h58 145.8 | 137.2 146.2 | 128.5 43.1 $145.01 150.5 | 136.9 
1956 153.5. | 141.3 1533 fused 152.7 | 136.2 155.2 1152.3 | 163.4] 13.6 
1957 162.6 | 148.6 A617 Mle ls0 161.5 | 142.3 TOSitwi LOOwde | L734 okSa. eh. 
1958 Wy Par es Deh ea) 168.2 | 155.9 168.1 | 146.9 VTS OC T6524 | 076.2 lek 7 35 
1959 5 yg ad ee ball 94 174.8 | 162.8 173363) 15233 163 soely Lai deo s2iies. 77 
1960 179.8 | 163.8 SSL Sve 7iG 180.2) 15727 TO7 ELF WIS Sol, 19ers 
1961 184.8 | 168.1 AS6LO" i L71t7 18.6 } 162.3 189.7 }183.9 | 196.0] 178.8 
1962 1e9.9 4 Viste 190.7 | 176.6 190.1 | 166.9 194.8 1189.9 | 204.0] 184.9 
1963 197.0 | 178.3 197621 181i) 1960717078 199... 1 193.3)] 212.9 1-190.5 
1964 204.0 | 183.3 204.7 | 186.9 203.3 | 176.2 BO> Qe 1OG. 7: | -Ba0var" 9B 3 
1965 2 8189 ed. 215.0] 192.4 212.1 18 3s Peon Cosel. 2A eG 2OGe 
1966 227 1aL07 1 22 Tee 1200 0 226.4 | 188.5 23h 5.1 212.8 s = 
1967 Beet 205... 2h1.1 1 206.9 2hh.01197.7 256.9 1218.1 = - 
In Canadian Boliars=) 
1947 81.8 88.4 sae ARs Gi.o 88.5 Sheculoree 84.2] 86.0 
1948 92.9 96.4 92.5| 96.6 OF. |. Jose Svea ah ins ere: 93.1] 95.5 
1949 100-0" * 10026 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
1950 105-L 1003..8 105.6 | 114.5 IDse5 el. Ee 105. 2.) 11228: ) 105.0 Saar 
1951 119.2 \.Y1883 IS 271 2080 218071)116.9 AV 220s Ss) ALT IS 0 
1952 138 Sa TV ele 139 2849117.9 129.7 |.423.8 128.4 1120.8} 130.7] 116.8 
1953 cy a Pe a eg ro 135.3 ).126.2 13502. 1219.2 135. Sab1 32.9) \waheeb) Jess t 
195k Whey lel 25 ek a2. 1 |no7a6 V2.9 Aes 139. Jel 33eh le hoses) 130.2 
15> Wo. 5 iol 32.6 145.8 | 135.2 146.2 | 126.9 Tost Ae Out eel FOL bole 
1956 bis jee Pin ls ca) ge9 | tel nis Ran pia ise Be = 155.2 111937 | 163.4) U3 
1957 IG26 | Wes aol 7 | Ths 161.5 | 136.2 chs c yea by pee yom pay ess aA Res 
1958 LOT ST VIRB: 6 168.2 | 151.0 168.1 | 142.3 75D) | LOO Le Tel mo ae 
1959 19s.7 1152.2 174.8 | 155.9 17356 1 14622 183.6 | 164.4 | 182.2] 156.9 
1960 1798 1256.7 181.3 | 162.8 180.2 | 153.1 TOV INP ATS 720) 192. oye 
1961 184.8 | 170.3 186.0} 173.8 184.6 | 164.6 189.7 1186.6] 196.0] 181.0 
1962 189.9 | 184.8 190.7 | 189.0 190.1 | 178.5 TORTS (202.74 Ol cO 97 
1963 co77OT (192.0 197.2] 195.9 196.7 | 183.8 199.1 1208.7 | 211.9) 20526 
1964 20.0 | 197.8 204.7 | 201.4 203.3 | 190.0 205 OV OU). 1) 22256) 200 
1965 AU. 8) 5203%.6 215.0 | 207.6 DID FN 195  h. OO O21 5 te 2hebt e22.0 
1966 S031 2109 Po ye 235.2 226.4 | 203.1 234.5 | 229.5 = = 
1967 P12 heli 2el.O Pha os) ere 24.0 | 219.2 256.9 | 235.6 - 


1/tndexes based on 1949=100, derived from data in Tables II-7, II-8, II-9, 
II-10, and IT-11. 


2/See footnote 2, Table II-1. 
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Table II-13 


Nondurable Goods} Metal Mining |Construction 


cuiana | Te8s | Cahiata Uso. Canada |Uss. Canada| Us oem oO aticc it eae 
% 


in Various Industries, Canada-United States, 
1947 to 1967 


Year-to-Year Percentage Increases in Average Hourly Earnings 
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Based on data in Tables II-7 to II-11, inclusive, in domestic dollars. 


Note: 
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Section III 


A Comparison of Wage Patterns and Behaviour 
in the Manufacturing Industries 


It has already been observed in Section II that since 1947 
the Canada — U.S. wages gap has narrowed in manufacturing, taken as a 
whole. This has been so whether the comparison is in domestic dollars, 
Canadian dollars on both sides, or constant domestic dollars, (The ~ 
analysis in this section is entirely in current domestic dollars, that 
is, not deflated for changes in consumer prices or changes in the foreign 
exchange rate.) It has also been observed that the gap has narrowed 
more for nondurable goods manufacturing than for durable goods. 


This section analyzes the behaviour of wages in greater detail 
for the manufacturing industries. The emphasis is on hourly wages, but 
weekly wages receive some attention. In most of the analysis the terminal 
year is 1965 rather than 1966 or 1967 because changes in the Canadian 
Standard Industrial Classification, applicable to the Canadian data for 
1966 and later, make the more recent comparison with U.S. data impracti- 
cable for some industries (see footnote 3, Table III-9). 


Data are examined for 15 groups of manufacturing industries 
comprising all manufacturing operations in both countries except for a 
small group known as "miscellaneous manufacturing", accounting for 3 
per cent or less of total wage-earner employment in manufacturing in each 
country. This "miscellaneous"! group has been excluded from the comparison 
because the component industries are not entirely comparable between the 
two countries. Data are also shown separately, in some tables, for motor 
vehicles and parts because of the special interest in the automotive 
industry arising from the Canada-United States automotive trade agreement 
and the move toward wage parity in part of the industry. However, this 
industry is not treated separately where any aggregation or averaging 
of data is done because motor vehicles and parts is a component of 
transportation equipment, one of the 15 groups. 


This section first considers wages without reference to employ-— 
ment because for some purposes concern is with relations ae the wages 
themselves and not in the number of people receiving them. However, 
references already made in Section II to average wages in all manu- 
facturing cover averages weighted by employment in each manufacturing 
industry. When we want to know the net effect of wage changes on the 
general international wage differential, the influence of shifts in 
employment must be taken into account, which is done in the second and 
final part of this.section. 


als Nevertheless, individual figures on average hourly or weekly wages 
for a particular manufacturing industry group are themselves weighted 
by employment in each establishment or statistical reporting unit within 
that group. What is meant in the text above is that in aggregating or 
averaging data for the 15 groups, in the first part of this section 


each group is given an employment weight of one, regardless of its 
actual employment. 
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Some modifications of the Canadian and U.S. industry classi- 
fications have been made (described in the footnotes to Table III-1) so 
that the industry groups in both countries are as comparable as possible, 
in terms of the products manufactured. The modifications were necessary 
because, while the industry classification codes are quite similar, there 
are ERAS ae The result is the 15 groups of manufacturing industries 
used here. 


Some of these groups are more narrowly specialized and cover 
a less diversified group of products than others. It is important to 
stress this fact because even though each manufacturing group covers 
broadly the same products in each country, some products are bound to 
be a relatively more important part of the total activity of the industry 
group in one country than in the other, Such differences can signifi- 
cantly affect the average wages and the international wage differential 
for an industry. For example, if wages are appreciably higher than 
average in the establishments making certain types of chemical products, 
and if this product group accounts for relatively more employment in the 
United States than in Canada, this enhances the U.S. average wage relative 
to the Canadian for that industry group. It has not been possible to 
consider this aspect of the situation, but it must be mentioned, and ,it 
is hoped that subsequent research in this subject will consider it.2/ 


Certainly, the tobacco products industry, for example, 
comprises a much more homogeneous group of establishments — homogeneous, 
that is, in terms of products -—— than, say, the chemical group which 
includes the manufacture of explosives, fertilizers, industrial chemicals, 
drugs, cosmetics, paint, soap, and so on, But a comparison of wages 
even in tobacco products has its perils because cigar making is rela- 
tively more important than cigarette manufacture in the United States 
compared with Canada. 


Before proceeding with the analysis, it is necessary to point 
out certain highly significant characteristics of the data on average 
hourly and weekly wages. Figures representing average earnings of all 
wage earners (usually covering all production and maintenance employees 
including shipping and warehousemen and deliverymen) indicate how much 
money (exclusive of the value or cost of fringe benefits) the workers 


2/ Gradually the Canadian Standard Industrial Classification adopted 

in 1948 has been replaced by a revised classification introduced at the 
end of 1960, and all wages and employment data produced by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are now on the new basis. Any subsequent comparisons 
of Canadian and United States wages will require different modifications 
because this analysis is in terms of data published on the basis of the 
earlier classification, which were available for years up to and 
including 1965. (See the appendix to Section II for more details.) 


a By and large it should be possible betause most of the necessary 
data are available. 


a) 


have earned per hour or per week, averaged for all workers covered by 
the survey.4/ Such averages include straight-time, piecework, and 
overtime earnings, shift premiums, some kinds of bonus payments, holiday 
and vacation pay and so forth. 


The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics computes a figure for 
average hourly earnings excluding overtime payments, using ae formula that 
allows for all overtime hours being paid for at 13 times the straight- 
time rates. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has not made such an 
adjustment ,5/ so that Canadian data include overtime pay; therefore, 
the comparisons with the United States must be in terms of gross earnings. 


4/ The Canadian data are from the D.B.S. survey of employment and 
payrolls which covers all manufacturing establishments with at least 

20 employees (a few years ago, it was 15) and all establishments in 
multi-establishment firms. The U.S. data are obtained by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in co-operation with State agencies that collect data 
each month on employment, payrolls and man-hours from a sample of 
establishments. In nearly all industries all establishments with 250 
or more employees are included and the number of smaller establishments 
included depends, for each industry, on the relative importance of 
employment in such establishments -- the greater the proportion, the 
larger the number included. 


The D.B.S. survey is described in technical notes in each issue of the 


monthly reports, Employment and Payrolls, and Man-Hours and Hourly 
Earnings. The D.B.S, survey is described in B.L.S. Bulletin No. 1458: 


Handbook of Methods for Surveys and Studies, Chapter 2, 


3/ However, some developmental work, undertaken jointly by D.B.5. and 
the Canada Department of Labour, has produced data on premium pay. 
Preliminary data appeared in the D.B.S. Daily for Jan. 30, 1969. 
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To the extent that overtime pay is an especially large factor 
in an industry,in one country and not in the other, the comparison is 
less accurate.= Fortunately, the all-manufacturing difference in weekly 
hours paid for was not very great in 1965 or 1966, as shown below, and 
while Canadian hours were appreciably longer than those in the United 
States in 1949, 44 hours was the prevalent work week at that time, 
compared with 40 or less today, so that overtime pay was not as significant 
a factor. 


6/ For example: assume the normal work week in both countries is 40 
hours, after which overtime premium pay of one and one-half times the 
regular rate applies. Assume that in one country hours paid for are 
41.0 per week and in the other they are 42.0; in the former country, 
actual weekly pay (hence the average paid per hour) will be 1.2 per cent 
higher than if all Al hours are paid for at straight—time rates, and in 
the latter country the average for the 42 hours will be 2.4 per cent 
higher. Average weekly earnings in the country reporting 42 hours would 
be 2.4 per cent higher than those in the country reporting 41 hours if 
both countries had no overtime premium pay. Assuming actual average 
hourly earnings of $1.75 for the 41 hours and $2.00 for the 42 hours, 
this is a difference of 25.0 cents or 14.3 per cent (that is, the $2.00 
is 114.3 per cent of $1.75). If all pay were at straight-time, the 
average in the former case would be $1.73 for 41 hours and, in the latter, 
$1.95 for 42 hours, a difference of 10.3) per cent, And the ratio of 
114.3 where overtime is included is 1.4 per cent greater than the ratio 
of 112.7 where all pay is at straight-time., (At $1.75 per hour, on 41 
hours per week, weekly earnings would be $71.75; if the final hour of 
the 41 is compensated at time and a half, it is equivalent to 41.5 hours 
at straight-time, or $1.729 per hour -— i.e., $71.75 + 41.5. At $2.00 
per hour, on 42 hours per week, weekly earnings would be $84.00, equivalent 
to 43 hours at straight-time, or $1.953 per hour.) Of course, this ss 
difference varies with the straight—time hourly rates paid in each case. 
For example, reversing the situation so that $1.75 per hour is the 
average for 42 hours and $2.00 for 41 hours (still a difference of 14.3 
per cent except that it is now the 4l—hour week that is in the higher 
hourly wage position), converted to straight-time the $2.00 becomes 
$1.98 and the $1.75 becomes $1.71, the $1.98 being 115.8 per cent of the 
$1.71, compared with the ratio of 114.3 when overtime is accounted for. 
Thus, more overtime where wages are already higher than where there is 
less overtime exaggerates the difference in straight-—time earnings (as 
in the first example) and more overtime where the wages are lower reduces 
the difference (as in the second example). 
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Average Weekly Hours Paid For 


Canada United States 
1949 1965 1966 1949 1965 1966 

All manufacturing [eee eT Ot OLS ST Re eh ean Le 
Durable goods LOR ni, pled AOC eee BAe. 
Nondurable goods EL ty og 10 pg heen 9g 18S) 38.9 LO. Ove 


Scrutiny of Table III-l1 shows that the 1965 difference in hours 
was great enough in some industry groups to be likely to affect the wage 
differential. In the following groups Canadian hours were at least one 
hour greater than those reported for the United States: leather products, 
clothing, nonmetallic mineral products. It is possible that the Canadian 
hourly earnings figure is inflated by the overtime factor, relative to 
the U.S. figure, but only in so far as the standard work week Sele. 
lower on the average in the United States than in Canada, and overtime 
premium is not at_g higher rate (for example, double time instead of 
time and a half). U.S. hours were at least one more than the Canadian 
in 1965 for paper products and transportation equipment. There is a 
good chance that some of the excess in U.S. hourly earnings over the 
Canadian in 1965 for these two industry groups was caused by the longer 
U.S. hours and the likelihood of more overtime pay. 


There is yet one more element in the comparison that requires 
mention before the comparisons themselves can be made. The figures on 
average hourly and weekly earnings are an average of wages paid to all 
hourly rated employees in the establishments surveyed. In effect, the 
average hourly earnings shown for an industry are the total wage-earner 
payroll for the period covered divided by the total number of man-hours 
paid for. The figure is an average of the earnings of all wage earners 
from the lowest to the highest paid, from the least skilled to the most 
highly skilled. The greater the proportion of well paid, (presumably) 
highly skilled workers in an industry, the higher its average hourly 
earnings will be, and vice versa. And in so far as the proportion of 
relatively high-paid workers increases in an industry, average hourly 
earnings increase more than would otherwise be the case. Moreover, to 
the extent that the skill mix in an industry is "richer" in one country 
than the other, the average wage will be enhanced. (Assuming, of course, 
that the more highly skilled a job is considered to be, the more highly 
it is paid.) 


Average wage data (hourly, weekly, or for any other time 
period) tell us what the employer has paid for his labour input 
(production or wage-earner labour, that is), exclusive of the cost of 
such fringe benefits as pension, welfare and insurance plans, and so on 
that are not included in the data described here. These are not a true 
index of labour cost which requires information on productivity as well. 
But it is a first step. The data also tell us what workers on the 
average are earning. From these figures we can measure how much workers 
are better or worse off, in terms of their average earnings, in one 
industry or region than in other industries or regions. 


1/ Accurate comparisons of the standard work week and overtime pay 
practices are not easily made because while Canadian data are available 
annually from the Labour Department survey of working conditions, U.S. 
data are mostly confined to what is found in collective agreements. 
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If, however, our interest is in wages as a price, that is, what 
a particular job or skill fetches in the labour market, the analysis must 
be in terms of occupational wage rates. So far as possible, such a wage 
rate must be expressed as a rate of pay for a specified job. These wage 
rates, if they are to be authentic, must be "purified" of extraneous 
complications, like variations caused by overtime pay, bonuses and differ-— 
ences in skill so great that the figures collected refer to pay for a 
group of jobs, rather than one clearly defined skill. 


Canada—United States comparisons of wage rates are called for 
in the consideration of claims for wage parity. Any attempt to establish 
parity of average wages for a large group of workers would be frustrated 
by variations over time in the many conditions already described which 
affect the movement of average wages. Furthermore, it would be unjust 
because the claim for wage parity usually rests on the concept of “equal 
pay for equal work", and parity on the average could conceal many dis- 
parities in the case of specific skills. Finally, wage rate comparisons 
are useful to anyone examining relative prices in the two countries; 
after all, wage rates are a set of prices for particular jobs. However, 
this study concentrates on comparisons of average wages because the 
approach followed is to move from the general to the particular, from 
large aggregates to smaller groups. I1t has not been possible in the time 
available to devote very much time to occupational wage rate comparisons 
which calls for the selection of jobs for comparison and ensuring that 
the jobs selected are comparable in both countries. 


The following analysis indicates the extent of the average 
earnings gap in the manufacturing industries and how much it has changed 
between 1949 and 1965. The analysis is subject to the many qualifications 
already expressed and which are now summarized. Among the important 
differences in Canadian and U.S. average hourly and weekly earnings data 
that affect the comparison are the following: 


(1) the amount of overtime worked in each country; 


(2) differences in survey coverage of establishments; because it is 
generally known that wages are usually lower in small than large establish- 
ments, any tendency of the U.S. survey to give greater weight to large 
establishments will enhance the U.S. average compared with the Canadian 
which is based on a survey of all establishments with at least 20 employees 
(at least 15 in 1949) and some smaller ones as well; 


(3) differences in the skill mix ata particular time, or changes in the 
differences over time; 


(4) the extent of piecework in one country, compared with the other, 
and whether it is more or less well paid than timework. 


Perhaps subsequent research will make possible some "quantifi- 
cation" of these and other factors, In any event, at least the differ- 
ences are recognized as factors influencing the comparison and, except 
for possibly serious differences in survey coverage (factor number two), 
they do not invalidate the comparison -—- they only complicate it. 


8/ This final point was not discussed previously but is added to the 
list because it may be important in some cases, 
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Finally, one rather technical point needs brief mention before 
the data are analyzed. The U.S.-Canada wage differentials are expressed 
in the following analysis mostly as ratios, that is, the U.S. wages are 
shown as multiples of the Canadian wages, times 100. For some purposes 
it would be a,valid procedure to analyze percentage differences rather 
than ratios ;2/ therefore Table III-2A contains ratios and III-2B percent- 
ages. The following analysis refers frequently to indexes of wage change, 
but for some purposes it is preferable to consider the straight percent— 
age rate of change; therefore Table III-4A contains indexes of wage 
change and Table III-4B, percentage rates of change. 


Most of the analysis is in terms of ratios and indexes rather 
than percentages, partly because at certain points ratios are combined, 
and this cannot be done with percentages. Another important reason is 
best set forth in an example. 


Assume U.S. wages in an industry are $2.36 compared with $2.25 
in Canada; they are 5 per cent higher than in Canada (after rounding 
the percentage to the nearest full point), and the U.S./Canada ratio is 
105. Assume that wages in both countries increase to $2.40, thus 
eliminating any international differential. The U.S./Canada ratio has 
been reduced from 105 to 100. The ratio has been reduced 4.8 per cent 
but the differential of 5 per cent has been reduced 100 per cent. ALL 
because of an increase of 15 cents, or 5.7 per cent, in Canadian wages 
and an increase of 4 cents, or 1.7 per cent, in U.S. wages. The differ- 
ence between the rates of increase of 6.7 and 1.7 per cent is 5 percent- 
age points, In index terms the Canadian wage index of 106.7 is 4.9 per 
cent greater than the WisveindexopelOL, js buy a 6.7 per cent increase 
is almost 4 times as great as 1.7 per cent. 


In such a situation, considering the size of the absolute 
values, it would create a misleading impression to speak of Canadian 
wages increasing four times as much as U.S. wages, and to describe the 
move to U.S./Canada wage parity as a 100-per-cent reduction in the differ- 
ential. 


One could visualize another situation beginning with U.5. wages 
of $2.75 and Canadian wages of $2.25, the ratio of the former to the 
latter being 122.2, and ending with U.5. wages of $2.80 and Canadian 
wages of $2.70, the ratio being reduced to 103.7. The U.S. wage index 
would be 101.8 and the Canadian index 120.0. The ratio was reduced by 
15.1 per cent, and the U.S. index was 15.1 per cent of the Canadian 
jndex. On the other hand, it could also be said that the 22.2 per cent 
differential declined 83.3 per cent and Canadian wages increased 11 times 
faster than the U.S. wages. In these latter comparisons it is not 
possible to compare changes in the differential with comparative rates 
of wage increase as it is in the former. 


Analysis of Wage Differentials, Unweighted by Employment 


Average hourly and weekly earnings for the manufacturing 
industries are shown in Table III-1 for 1949 and 1965. Between these 


9 Straight percentage differences are used in Section Tis a(Ses 
footnote 1, Section II.) 
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years the ratios of U.S, to Canadian average hourly earnings for the 

15 manufacturing industry groups, presented in Table III-2A, decreased 
by 15.1 per cent, from an unweighted average of 140.8 to 119.6. 
Individual ratios decreased by as little as 3.9 per cent, for rubber 
products, and as mich as 23.6 per cent, for printing and publishing. 
The largest differential in 1949 was in clothing, where the ratio was 
157.1, and the smallest was in tobacco products, with 116.3. By 1965 
the ratio for clothing was a little less than for rubber products and 
food and beverages, the three of them being the highest of all in 1965; 
clothing dropped below the level of the other two because in food and 
beverages and rubber products the gap closed by a very small amount. On 
the other hand, the greater than average reduction for tobacco products 
resulted in the only wage differential advantageous to Canada in 1965. 


It is noteworthy that in no instance did the gap increase 
between 1949 and 1965, which can be seen in the third colum of Table 
III-~2A, This trend has apparently continued into 1966 and 1967, as 
indicated in Table III-l11; the percentage reduction in the ratio was 
greater for 1949-1966 than for 1949-1965 in every case except for motor 
vehicles and parts, which is not one of the 15 industry groups. For 
1949-1967, compared with 1949-1966, the reduction was greater in every 
case except that of textiles where it hardly changed. However, because 
of recent changes in the industry classification code (described earlier), 
it has not been possible to make 1966 and 1967 comparisons for the wood 
products and metal industries. 


In the following table the industry groups are ranked according 
to the relative magnitude of the U.S./Canada average hourly earnings 
ratio in 1949 and 1965 (rank one being the largest, rank 15 the smallest) 
and according to the extent to which the Canadian index of wages in the 
industry exceeded the U.S. index (the ranking being in reverse order 
from the other two columns, rank one being the smallest margin, rank 15 
the greatest). 


Ranking of industry groups 


Relative 
U.S./Canada Wage Canadian 
Differential Index * 
igage 1965% 
Food and beverages 9 2 S 
Tobacco products a 15 13 
Rubber products iad © a 
Leather products 3 h 8 
Textiles 6 10 “ek 
Clothing L S. 12 
Paper products 14 aide 8 
Printing and publishing 2 cists ana 
Products of petroleum and coal 4 3 1h 
Chemicals 5 6 6 
Wood products a) 12 L 
Metal industries 10 fe a 
Transportation equipment 8 5 4 
Electrical apparatus Les 8 2 
Nonmetallic mineral products 7 9 LO 


*from highest to lowest (See Table III-2A) 
*from lowest to highest (See Table III—4A 
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Where an industry group's rank is lower in the second colum 
than in the first, it means that the size of the wage gap for that 
industry, relative to the others, is greater. It is important to note 
that this is in relative terms only because, absolutely, all the differ- 
entials were smaller in 1965 than in 1949. Food and beverages, for 
example, stood ninth in 1949, meaning the differential was greater in 
eight of the other industry groups; by 1965 it stood second, with only 
one group, rubber products, having a wider differential. It happens 
that the rubber products differential of 133.6 was less than one point 
greater than that for food and beverages, but simple ranking cannot 
allow for the amount of difference among the groups; however, this is 
accounted for in a different way in a part of the analysis soon to 
follow. 


If the rank moves upward, the differential, relative to the 
others, has become smaller, Thus, textiles moved from sixth to tenth 
place, meaning that instead of there being five industry groups with a 
greater differential, as in 1949, there were nine in 1965. Since th 
average differential declined from 140.8 in 1949 to 119.6 in 1965 ,/ 
an industry like rubber products that showed the least change in its 
differential, ranked eleventh in 1949 with its U.S./Canada ratio of 
139.0 (meaning the differential was higher in 10 other industry groups), 
but ranked first in 1965 with a ratio of 133.6, being the highest differ- 
ential of all in that year. 


An examination of the rankings in the final column (the 
smallest change ranking first, the greatest change ranking fifteenth) 
shows, not surprisingly, that the industries ranking from one to five, 
that is, having the five lowest degrees of change in the differential, 
Showed a lower rank in the second column than the first; that is, their 
wage differential, relative to the others, became greater. These 
industry groups were: food and beverages, rubber products, metal 
industries, transportation equipment, and electrical apparatus. 


Three industry groups did not change their rank between 1949 
and 1965, the first two having the lowest wage gaps: tobacco products 
paper products, and wood products. The industry groups shifting to a 
relatively smaller wage differentialLl/ were: leather products, textiles, 
clothing, printing and publishing, products of petroleum and coal, 
chemicals, and nonmetallic mineral products, 


This discussion has been about changes in the ranking of 
industry groups in order of magnitude of the wage gaps. If the tobacco, 
paper products and wood products industries are excluded because they 
did not change their rank, simple averaging of the U.S./Canada ratios 
for the five industries where the gap became relatively greater shows 
a decline of 10.4 points between 1949 and 965% from Is62erro M2 7G 
whereas for the seven industries with relatively lower differentials 
in 1965, there was a much greater decline of 26.2 points, from 148.5 
Ogee coe In 1949 these seven industries on the average, had a higher 


10/0n an unweighted basis, that is; it will be seen later that the 
averages are significantly different when weighted by employment. 


1l/ this means the industries that showed a higher rank in 1965 than 
in 1949 because the higher the number the lower the differential. 


12/The word "industries" is used in this text with the same meaning 
as "industry groups". 
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differential, namely 148.5, than the other five, with 138.2; but by 
1965 their average was lower at 122.8, compared with 127.8 for the five 
that moved upward in terms of relative magnitude of the wage gap. 


If the wage differential in an industry narrows between the 
years under consideration, it is because Canadian wages have increased 
more rapidly than United States wages. It is possible that wage in an 
industry have increased less than the average for all manufacturing 
industries in both countries but as long as what increases there have 
been were greater in Canada, the differential is reduced. Perhaps 
wages have increased much more than average in both countries, but if 
the rate of increase has been about the same in both countries, there 
will be little or no change in the wage differential. 


This preceding observation is elementary but warrants special 
mention because one might be inclined to assume that the relatively 
high wage industries in Canada, or the ones with the largest wage 
increases, are likély to go farthest in closing the gap. This does not 
necessarily follow; it all depends on behaviour of wages in the same 
industry in the United States. This is demonstrated by the following 
analysis. 


The ratios for hourly wages, averaged (unweighted) for the 

15 industries were as shown in Table III-2, 140.8 in 1949 and 11.9% 6gin 
1965, a decline of 15.1 per cent. In some industries the ratio declined 
by less than this; for example, food and beverages, with its reduction 
of 5.6 per cent was 62.9 per cent less than the 15.1 per cent average, 
while printing and publishing, with its 23.6 per cent reduction in the 
ratio, exceeded the average by 56.3 per cent. The relative change in 
each industry ratio is shown in a table, to follow presently. 


Wages are, of course, higher in some industries than others. 
The relation of average hourly earnings in each industry to the un- 
weighted average for all manufacturing is shown in Table III-3. Thus, 
for food and beverages, the average hourly earnings of 86 cents for the 
Canadian industry in 1949 were 87.8 per cent of the unweighted average 
of 98 cents for the 15 industry groups, compared with a percentage of 
87.7 for the U.S. industry that year, which was the relation of its 
average hourly earnings of $1.21 to the unweighted average of $1.38 
for the 15 industry groups .4 Ary industry with a ratio of greater than 
100 (the ratio being the industry average divided by the all-industry 
average, the quotient multiplied by 100) has above average wages. It 
is clear from Table III-3 that wages in food and beverages -- to con- 
tinue with that industry -- have been below average. However, these 
ratios tell us how much above or below average the wages are in each 
case, and a comparison of an industry's ratio for 1965 compared with 
1949 shows whether the position of its wages has improved or deteriorated 
during that time. What has happened for Canada is shown in Table III-6 
and for the United States in III-7 in the columns containing the index 


13/ At the risk of being repetitious, it is pointed out once more that 

the all-manufacturing average is not weighted by employment at this 

point because the analysis is concerned first with straight wage 

structure as such, with the influence of employment considered subsequently. 
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of relative wages. For the Canadian food and beverages industry the 
wage structure index of 85.5 in 1965 was 97.4 per cent of the 1949 
index of 87.8; its relative position had slipped a little. (The wage 
structure indexes are in Table III-3 and the indexes of relative wages 
in Tables LII6) and» IIT=7 .) 


An index of relative wages higher than 100 indicates an 
improvement in the industry's relative wage position, a figure below | 
EK a Ss bares et lly, However, it is quite possible for an industry 
to have a "positive" relative wage index (that is, more than 100) and 
still have below average wages. It simply means that its relative 
position has improved. Nevertheless, for Canadian industries, every 
one with a positive relative wage index in Table III-6 shows an above 
average position (that is, over 100) in the 1965 wage structure indicated 
in Table III-3. However, food and beverages in the United States had 
a relative wage index of 108.2 (Table III-7) and a wage structure index 
for 1965 of 94.9 (Table III-3); a similar condition held for tobacco 
products. 


Of the nine Canadian industries with above average wages in 
1965 (Table III-3), all but one, rubber products, were more above 
average than they were in 1949. Therefore, except for rubber products, 
the relative wage indexes (Table III-6) were positive. The other six 
Canadian industries, plus rubber products, had negative relative wage 
indexes because in every case their position in the wage structure 
moved downward. What this means is that the relatively better wage 
industries in 1949 were even more so in 1965 and the relatively poor 
wage industries in 1949 were even poorer in 1965; except for rubber 
products which was above average in 1949 and less above average in 
1965. Needless to say, this discussion is of relative positions because 
wages increased in absolute terms in all industries. 


Of the nine U.S. industries that were above average in 1965, 
Six had positive relative wage indexes, but three did not (Table III-7); 
the relative positions of printing and publishing, petroleum and coal 
products, and electrical apparatus had shifted downward but not enough 
to move them out of an above average position in the wage structure. 
The six other industries were below average in 1965 but two of them had 
positive relative wage indexes, food and beverages, and tobacco products; 
they improved their position in the wage structure, but not enough to 
move from below average in 1949 to above average in 1965. The other 
four below average industries had negative indexes of relative wages; 
the wages in leather products, textiles, clothing and wood products 
slipped to an even more below average position than was the case in 


1949. 


14/ The words, "improvement" and "deterioration" suggest that high 
or rapidly rising wages are good while low or slowly rising wages 
are bad. Such value judgments are not intended here; the words are 
used to make a little easier this rather complex presentation. 
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It happens that the Canadian industries whose position in the 
domestic wage structure improved, experienced the greatest narrowing of 
the wage gap with their U.S. counterparts. This will be expamed on 
presently, but one more element in this analysis must first be introduced, 
and that is the relative rate of wage increase in these industries in 
Canada vis—Aa—vis the United States. It can be seen at a glance from 
Table III-4A that the index of average hourly earnings was greater for 
each industry in Canada than in the United States. It is also obvious 
that the Canadian index exceeded the U.S. index by widely varying 
amounts, by as little as 4.1 per cent in rubber products and as much 
as 30.9 per cent in printing and publishing. 


Naturally, to the extent that the Canadian wage index exceeded 
the U.S. index, the wage gap was narrowed. If the comparative wage 
indexes (Table IITIT-4A, last column) are ranked, from the lowest to the 
highest, the ranks will match those for the percentage reduction in the 
wage gap (from lowest to highest — Table IITI-2A). (As explained earlier, 
comparisons of this kind must be of index numbers and ratios, as in 
Table ITI-24 and III-4A, rather than of percentage differences and 
percentage rates of change, as in Table III-2B and III-4B.) 


The table that follows contains the data required for analyzing 
what relation there may be between change in an industry's position in 
the domestic wage structure and the extent to which the Canada-U.S. 
wage gap narrowed. Column (2) contains figures showing in plus or minus 
percentages, the difference between the amount of reduction in the wage 
gap for that industry and the average reduction for all the industries 
shown. One must remember that the wage gap narrowed between 1949 and 
1965 for all the industries, as indicated in Table III-2A. But for some 
industries the gap narrowed by more than the average of 15.1 per cent 
and for others it narrowed by less; all of which is set forth in column 
(2) of the table on page 67. 


Six industries experienced a greater than average narrowing, 
or compression, of the wage gap; they were tobacco products, textiles, 
clothing, printing and publishing, products of petroleum and coal, and 
nonmetallic mineral products. 


Four of these industries were in the group with the six 
lowest Canada-U.S. differentials in average hourly earnings in 1965, 
being tobacco products (the lowest differential), products of petroleum 
and coal (third lowest differential), printing and publishing (fifth 
lowest), and textiles (sixth lowest); clothing, in spite of the sub- 
stantial (relatively speaking) closing of the gap, still had the third 
highest differential in 1965, exceeded only by food and beverages, and 
rubber products, while nonmetallic mineral products stood ninth in order 
of magnitude of its wage gap. However, clothing moved down from having 
the highest differential in 1949 to the third highest in 1965, and 
nonmetallic mineral products moved from seventh to ninth highest £3/ 
(Each industry's position will be discussed further on in this part of 
Section III.) 


15/ This discussion is based on the ranking of industry groups, 
shown on page 62. 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Relative Position Position 
Relative Change in| Index of in Wage | Index of in Wage 


Wage US/Canada | Relatiye Structure | Relative Structure 
Increasel Ratio< Wages 19654 Wages? 19653 

Food and 

beverage 90.1 -62.9 108.2 9.9 
Tobacco 

products LODeh $28.5 Led 81.6 
Rubber 

products 88.4 (Lied LO7a1 BE Be bs 
Leather 

products 98.6 - 9.3 90.4 ee, Le 
Textiles 102.6 +13.9 85 ly 1320 
Clothing 20209 #15.2 Slee Jats. 
Paper 

products 98.6 - 8.6 207-4 163.05 
Printing & 

publishing? »1lils2 $56.3 veiw Le 
Products of 

petroleum & 

coal A1LO,2 $52.3 Sie 128 a0 
Chemicals Of ak -15.2 109.7 TAZ 
Wood products 97.7 -13.2 SES 84.0 
Metal 

industries 96.4 -21.2 LO5..0 Load 
Transportation 

equipment 5k -27.2 10526 125.4 
Electrical 

apparatus 89.5 -66.9 98. 98.6 100.8 
Nonmetallic 

mineral 

products 100.9 + 4.6 104.0 LOU 10340 L023 


: Fach index in the last column of Table III-4 A, indicating the extent 
to which wages in the industry increased more in Canada than in the 
U.S.,is expressed here as an index, in turn, of the average compara- 


tive index of 117.7 shown in that table. 


Percentage more or less for each change in the ratio for hourly earn- 
ings (Table III-2A, column 3) of the change in the unweighted average 
of the ratios, which was -15.1% (For example, the 5.6% reduction in 
the ratio for food and beverages was 62.9% less than the 15.1% aver- 
age, and the 23.6% reduction for printing and publishing was 56.3% 
more than average). 


See Table ITI-6, column 2. 
See Table III-3. 
See Table ITI-7, column 2. 
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To ascertain the association between change in an industry's 
position in its domestic wage structure and the degree of change in its 
Canada-U.S. wage differential, the 6 positive percentages shown in 
column (2) are compared, first with the Canadian relative wage index in 
column (3) and then with the U.S. index in column (5). It might be 
expected that the Canadian relative wage indexes for all six of these 
industries would be positive (that is, 100 or more), meaning their posi- 
tion in the wage structure improved, considering that the difference with 
U.S. wages was reduced more than average. This was so with four of then, 
tobacco products, printing and publishing, petroleum and coal products, 
nonmetallic mineral products, but not for textiles and clothing. The 
relative decline of these latter two industries between 1949 and 1965 
can be seen in Table JII-3. But what is significant is that for all six 
industries the Canadian index of relative wages was higher than the U.S. 
index. This means that either the Canadian industry improved its posi- 
tion in the Canadian wage structure more than its counterpart in the U.S. 
wage structure or that its position deteriorated less. 


Next, these same six industries are examined in terms of their 
position in the wage structure in each country in 1965. The preceding 
analysis considered the change in each industry's relative position 
between 1949 and 1965 while the concern here is with the position at one 
point in time. Not only were the wage structure indexes negative (that 
is, less than 100, meaning their wages were below average), for the same 
two industries, textiles and clothing, as was the case with the relative 
wage indexes, described above, but for one of these industries and 
another the Canadian wage structure index was less than the U.S. index; 
these industries were clothing and nonmetallic mineral products 6 we'The 
association between the extent of change in an industry's Canada-U.S. 
wage differential and its 1965 position in the wage structure in each 
country was weaker than the association with the degree of change in the 
industry's wage structure position between 1949 and 1965. 


A similar relation is found for the nine industries having a 
less than average reduction in the wage gap. Jn the case of relative 
wage change domestically, five of the industries in Canada showed a 
decline between 1949 and 1965, which one might expect, considering that 
their differential with U.S. wages did not narrow by as much as the 
average; however, four industries did have a positive relative wage 
peRacg meaning they improved their Canadian wage position between the 
years. All the same, the relative wage index was higher in each instance 
for the U.S. industry. With the wage structure index this was not so for 
two industries, paper products and wood products. 


To sum up: Whenever the relative wage position of an industry 
in Canada either improved more than its counterpart U.S. industry, or its 
position shifted downward but less than it did in the United States, the 
Canada-U.S. wage differential for that industry narrowed by more than 
average. Conversely, whenever the relative position of a Canadian 


16, In the case of nonmetallic mineral products the difference is so 
small--101.9 in Canada, 102.3 in the U.S.--that it would probably 
be less misleading merely to say that their wage structure indexes 
were virtually the same. 

17/ In the case of transportation equipment with 100.7 this was just 
barely the case. 
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industry either declined more than the counterpart U.S. industry or moved 
upward but not as much ie in the United States, the differentid narrowed 
by less than average. 


At the same time, there was not the invariable association 
between an industry's position in the wage structure in Canada vis-a-vis 
the United States and the relative extent of its narrowing of the wage 
gap, as there was with respect to changes in an industry's relative wage 
position. In other words, the fact that a Canadian industry had much 
above average wages in 1949 was not necessarily followed by a greater 
than average reduction in its U.S./Canada wage ratio between 1949 and 
1965. In fact, there appears to have been very little correlation one 
way or the other. 


How similar is the internal wage structure of the 15 manufac- 
turing industry groups in the two countries? Analysis of Table III-3 
provides the answer. The industry with the highest wages was the same 
in both countries in both 1949 and 1965, petroleum and coal products; 
its relative position in 1949 was slightly higher in the United States 
(130.4) than in Canada (125.5), but by 1965 its U.S. position declined 
slightly (to 128.1) while its Canadian position improved considerably 
(to 136.0). In 1949 the U.S./Canada wage ratio was fourth highest for 
this industry (146.3) but by 1965 it was third lowest (112.7); the 23.0 
per cent decline in the ratio was exceeded by only one industry. 


The industry with the lowest wages was the same in both coun- 
tries in 1965, clothing; but in 1949 the position of leather products in 
Canada was slightly lower than clothing (76.5 compared with 78.6), while 
in the United States tobacco products was considerably below clothing 
(72.5 compared with 87.7). The U.S./Canada wage ratio was highest of 
all in clothing in 1949 (157.1) and third highest for leather products 
(149.3); by 1965 the ratio was third highest for clothing (129.8) and 
fourth highest for leather products (120.6). While tobacco products 
improved its position in the United States, from the lowest wage industry 
in 1949 (its relative position being 72.5) to the fourth lowest in 1965 
(at 81.6), wages in the Canadian industry increased 46.1 per cent more 
than in the U.S. industry (see Table III-4B; the Canadian index was 24.1 
per cent higher - Table III-4A) and by 1965 it was the only industry 
where wages were higher in Canada than in the United States. Even in 
1949 the ratio at 116.3 was the lowest of any industry although U.S. 
average hourly earnings were higher. Nevertheless, tobacco products 
was a below average industry on the wage scale in 1949 in Canada as well 
as the United States -- in fact, only three industries ranked lower -- 
but it was a little above average by 1965 and eight industries ranked 
lower (Table III-3). 


The range of hourly wages increased considerably in Canada 
between the terminal years; in 1949 the top wage of $1.23 in petroleum 
and coal products was 64.0 per cent above the lowest wage of 75 cents in 
leather products, but by 1965 the difference between the top wage ($2.91 
in petroleum and coal products) and the lowest wage ($1.41 in clothing) 
had widened to 106.4 per cent. The range hardly changed in the United 
States; in 1949, at 80.0 per cent (the difference between $1.80 in petro- 
lum and coal products and $1.00 in tobacco products) it was greater than 


18, It happens that the relation between shifts in the relative domestic 
wages and relative U.S./Canada wage ratio constitutes a mathematical 
identity, so that a situation the opposite of that described above 
would be impossible. See technical Appendix A to Section UB ie 
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the 64.0 per cent range in Canada, but by 1965, at 79.2 per cent (the 
difference between $3.28 in petroleum and coal products and $1.83 in 
clothing), it was much less than the Canadian range of 106.4 per cent. 


Although the U.S. range remained virtually the same, inter- 
industry variation of wages increased, but it increased more in Canada. 
On the basis of an unweighted average of 98 cents for the 15 industries 
in Canada in 1949, the standard deviation was 14 cents and the coeffi- 
cient of variation (the standard deviation as a percentage of the mean) 
was 14.3 per cent .L9/ In 1949 interindustry variation was greater in 
the United States; based on an unweighted average of $1.38 the standard 
deviation was 23 cents and the coefficient of variation 16.7 per cent. 
In 1965 the Canadian average was $2.14, the standard deviation 42 cents 
and the coefficient of variation 19.6 per cent, compared with 14.3 per 
cent in 1949. At the same time the U.S. average was $2.56, the standard 
deviation 48 cents, the coefficient of variation 18.8 per cent, 
compared with 16.7 per cent in 1949. 


While the U.S. coefficient was 2.4 points higher in 1949 than 
the Canadian coefficient, by 1965 the Canadian coefficient was .8 higher 
than the U.S. figure. The Canadian coefficient increased 37.1 per cent 
compared with 12.6 per cent for the U.S. figure. During the same time 
the Canadian range, described above, increased 66.3 per cent while the 
U.S. range hardly changed. It should also be noted that the Canadian 
range widened at both ends; the relative position of the lowest wage 
industry shifted downward from 76.5 in 1949 to 65.9 in 1965 and for the 
highest wage industry it moved up from 125.5 to 136.0. The relative 
positions of the low and high-wage U.S. industries did not change sign- 
ificantiy,streme/2. 5) tow A. S.qandviromelsos/ato 128.1.£0 


The industries with above-average wages were very much the same 
in both countries, and similarly with below-average wages. Industries 
with positive wage structure indexes (i.e., above 100.0; see Table III-3) 
were the same in 1949 and 1965 except for paper products, being above 
average in Canada in 1949 and below average that year in the United 
States, for tobacco products which was above average in Canada in 1965 
and below average in the United States, and electrical apparatus in 1965, 
which was slightly below average in Canada and slightly above in the 
United States. However, this does not mean that, except for the indus- 
tries just named, each industry was equally above or below average in 
both countries. An inspection of Table III-3 shows that this is not so. 


The Canadian wage structure index for tobacco products was 
21.1 per cent higher than the U.S. index in 1949 and 27.7 per cent 
higher in 1965; this industry had the greatest difference in its relative 
wage position between the two countries. The paper products industry had 
a Canadian wage structure index 12.1 per cent higher than the U.S. index 
in 1949 and 10.6 per cent higher in 1965. On the other hand, the Canadian 
clothing industry index was 10.4 per cent less than the U.S. index in 
1949 and 7.8 per cent less in 1965. A notable reversal was in rubber 
products where the 1949 wage structure index was 1.2 per cent higher in 
Canada, and by 1965 had slipped to 10.5 per cent less than the U.S. index. 


19 As with the rest of the analysis thus far, the averages and standard 
deviations are not weighted for employment, which is done later. 


20/ As indicated earlier in this section, and as can be seen from Table 
ITI-3, the lowest and highest wage industries were not always the 
same in 1949 and 1965, but the above discussion is of the range 
between the lowest and highest wages, not of the position of partic- 
ular industries. 
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In 1949 seven of the 15 Canadian wage structure indexes were 
higher than the indexes for the same industries in the United States; 
six industries had indexes no further apart than 2 per cent, and for six 
other industries the differences were more than 2 per cent but less than 
1O per cent. The three industries with differences greater than 10 per 
cent were tobacco products, clothing, and paper products. The average 
difference between the 1949 Canadian and U.S. indexes (ignoring plus and 
minus signs) was 5.7 per cent. 


In 1965 five Canadian wage structure indexes were higher than 
in the United States (compared with seven in 1949). Three industries 
had indexes less than 2 per cent different (compared Wits Gis ean 1949), 
and nine industries had differences more than 2 per cent but less than 
10 per cent (compared with six industries in 1949). The three industries 
with differences exceeding 10 per cent were tobacco products (as in 1949), 
paper products (also as in 1949), and rubber products (instead of clothing, 
as in 1949). The average difference between the Canadian and U.S. 
indexes was 6.7 per cent, somewhat higher than the 5.7 per cent of 1949. 


The reason for the greater differences of the relative wage 
positions in 1965 compared with 1949 is the greater increase in inter- 
industry wage differences in Canada compared with the United States. 
This was demonstrated in the comparison of Canadian and U.S. standard 
deviations and coefficients of variation, which appears a few paragraphs 
earlier in this section. 


This part of Section ITI concludes with detailed analysts of 
wage trends and differentials in each of the 15 industry groups <4 


Food and beverages: the Canada-U.S. wage gap was ninth highest 
for this industry in 1949 but was the second in order of magni- 
tude by 1965, the 5.6 per cent reduction (from 140.7 to 132.8) 
being the third smallest among the 15 industries. Between 1949 
and 1965 hourly wages increased 11.9 per cent faster in the 
Canadian industry than in the United States compared with an 
average Canadian margin of 38.5 per cent (these are rates of 
increase, as shown in Table III-4B; the Canadian index exceeded 
the U.S. index by 6.0 per cent, as shown in Table ITI-4A). The 
Canadian increase of 112.8 per cent was less than the Canadian 
15-industry average of 118.4 per cent and was the seventh 
lowest rate of increase, in contrast with the U.S. increase of 
100.8 per cent, which, while lower than the Canadian rate, as 
all of them were, was higher than the average U.S. rate of 85.5 
per cent, the increase for this industry being exceeded by only 
two others in the United States; the industry was fourth lowest 
in the Canadian wage structure in both 1949 and 1965, its posi- 
tion in relation to average wages declining slightly (its 

index of relative wages being 97.4 - see Table III-6), its 
wages in 1965 being 14.5 per cent below average compared with 
about 12 per cent in 1949; the industry was fourth lowest in 
the United States as well in 1949 but improved its position by 
1965 when it ranked sixth (meaning five industries had lower 
wages), compared with third in 1949, and its wages moved up 
from being about 12 per cent below average in 1949 to only five 
per cent below in 1965 (its index of relative wages being 108.2). 


21 The reader with an interest in the general picture only can skip 
this analysis, which is intended for readers with a special interest 
in a particular industry or industries. 
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Tobacco products: the wage gap was not only lowest of all in 
this industry in both years but by 1965 the industry was the 
only one in which Canadian wages were higher than those in the 
United States. The United States-—Canada ratio moved from 116.3 
to, 93:.°/, aureduction of. 19. per cent, arate of decline 
exceeded by only two industries, and 4.3 points greater than 
the average reduction of 15.1 per cent. Over the period wages 
increased 159.3 per cent in Canada, the highest Canadian 
increase and much above the average of 118.4 per cent, but in 
the United States the wages also increased fastest, at 109.0 
per cent, compared with the 15-industry average of 85.5. The 
Canadian rate of increase exceeded the U.S. rate by 46.1 per 
cent compared with the average Canadian margin of 38.5 (Table 
III-4B); the Canadian wage index exceeded the U.S. index by 
24.1 per cent (Table III-4A); the Canadian industry moved up 
from being fourth lowest in the wage structure in 1949 to 
ninth lowest in 1965, while in the United States it moved 
from lowest position to fourth lowest. In Canada its wages 
moved from being 22.2 per cent below average to 4.2 per cent 
above, but in the United States they remained below average, 
but moved up from being 27.5 per cent to 18.4 per cent below; 
the greater improvement in Canada is shown by the Canadian 
relative wage index of 118.7, compared with the U.S. index of 
eR Se 


Rubber products: this industry showed the greatest shift of 
all in the relative size of its wage gap. In 1949 the icy 
Canada ratio of 139.0 was lower in only four industries but by 
1965 no industry had a higher ratio (i.e., a wider gap) than 
this one, with 133.6; the reduction of its ratio by 3.9 per 
cent was lowest of all and only one quarter of the average 

rate of reduction of 15.1 per cent. Canadian wages increased 
106.7 per cent, the sixth lowest rate of increase and below 
the average of 118.4, while the U.S. wages increased 98.6 per 
cent, the fifth highest rate, and in excess of the U.S. aver- 
age of 85.5. The Canadian rate of increase exceeded the U.S. 
rate by 8.2 per cent (Table IITI-4B; the Canadian wage index 
exceeded the U.S. index by 4.1 per cent - Table ILI-4A), the 
smallest difference, which, of course, explains why the reduc-— 
tion in the Canada-U.S. gap was smallest for this industry. 

The industry's position in the Canadian wage structure dropped 
from being ninth from the bottom, at 107.1 to seventh, at 101.4 
managing, however, to remain slightly above average (represented 
by 100). The industry's standing in the United States at 
eleventh place (fifth down from the top) did not change but its 
relative position moved up from 105.8 to 113.3; the relative 
decline of the industry's wage position in Canada and advance 
in the United States is illustrated by the Canadian relative 
wage index of 94.77, compared with the U.S. index of 107.1. 


Leather products: the wage gap for this industry narrowed at 
almost the same rate (13.7 per cent) as for paper products, 
and, like that industry, the position of its wage gap (in rela- 
tion to other industries) remained virtually the same (third 
largest in 1949, fourth largest in 1965) but, unlike paper 
products, with one of the smallest differentials, this industry 
had one of the largest. The U.S./Canada ratio dropped from 
149.3 to 128.8; the rate of wage increase was third lowest in 
both countries at 94.7 per cent in Canada (the 15-industry 
average was 118.4) and 67.9 per cent in the United States 
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(with an average of 85.5). The Canadian increase exceeded the 
U.S. rate by 39.5 per cent (Table ITI-4B), but the margin of 
its index of wage increase of 116.0 over the U.S. index was 

the same as for paper products (Table III-A) and both indus- 
tries ranked eighth in terms of this margin, which put both 
industries at mid-point among the 15 industries, the same 
position they hgi4 with respect to the amount of decrease in 
their wage gap.<5 The industry had the lowest wages of all 
these industries in Canada in 1949, which were 23.5 per cent 
below average, and had the second lowest wage in 1965, but the 
difference had increased, the wages by then being 31.8 per cent 
below average, and the position was not much better in the 
United States, the 1949 wages at 18.8 per cent below average 
being second lowest and in 1965, at 26.6 per cent below average, 
the third lowest. While the industry improved its rank by one 
step in each country, its relation to average wages deteriorated 
slightly more in Canada than in the United States as shown by 
the Canadian relative wage index of 89.2 and the U.S. index of 
vabied 


Textiles: this industry moved from having, at 145.7, the sixth 
largest wage gap, which was close to the 15-industry average of 
140.8 in 1949, to the tenth largest (that is, it was larger in 
nine industries) in 1965, which, at 120.6, was also close to 
the average of 119.6. The 17.2 per cent reduction in the U.S./ 
Canada ratio was exceeded in only four industries, from which 
it follows that the margin of the Canadian over the U.S. index 
of wage increase (Table III-A) was exceeded only by the same 
four industries. The rate of wage increase was below average 
in both countries but sufficiently more below average in the 
United States to permit a much greater than average narrowing 
of the wages gap. In fact, Canadian wages increased 91.4 per 
cent, the second lowest rate of increase, and less than the 
average rate of 118.4, but U.S. wages increased only 58.5 per 
cent, also the second lowest rate, and much less than the aver- 
age of 85.5 (the Canadian rate of increase exceeded the U.S. 
rate by 56.2 per cent, as shown in Table IITI-4B, but the 
Canadian index of wage increase exceeded the U.S. index by 20.8 
per cent, as shown in Table III-4B). The Canadian industry 
stood third from the bottom in both years, its wages dropping 
from 17.3 per cent below average to 27.6 per cent below by 1965, 
and the U.S. industry dropped from third to second lowest, and 
its wages from 14.5 per cent below average to 27.0 per cent 
below; the Canadian index of relative wages was 87.8 and the 
Uso,  ANOex ac sa. 


Clothing: in 1949 the wages gap was highest in this industry 
and, with U.S. wages 57.1 per cent higher than Canadian wages, 
the gap was 40 per cent greater than the average differential 
of 40.8 per cent (in ratio terms the 1949 differential of 157.1 
exceeded the all-industry average of 140.8 by 11.6 per cent). 
Like textiles, it experienced one of the most substantial reduc- 
tions in the differential, the decline of 17.4 per cent from 
the 1949 ratio of 157.1 to the 1965 ratio of 129.8 being 
greater than the average reduction of 15.1 per cent, and 
exceeded in only three industries. But, because Canadian 
clothing wages were so much more below average in 1949 than 


22; In fact, leather products ranked eighth with its decrease of 13.7 


per cent, and paper products ninth, with 13.8 per cent. With such 
a small difference the industries can be said to have the same rank. 
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the U.S. wages (21.4 per cent below average, compared with 12.3 
per cent in the United States -— the industry's wages were 
second lowest in Canada, fourth lowest in the United States), 
the wage gap moved only from largest in 1949 to third largest 
in 1965. In both countries the rate of wage increase was 
lower than for any of the other manufacturing industries, but 
at 83.1 per cent in Canada, even though much less than the 
Canadian average of 118.4 per cent, it was 62.3 per cent more 
than the U.S. increase of 51.2 per cent (the 15-industry U.S. 
average being 85.5). In index terms, the Canadian index of 
wage increase of 183.1 exceeded the U.S. index of 151.2 by 
21.1 per cent, and this Canadian margin over the U.S. index 
was exceeded in only four industries and was greater than the 
average margin of 17.7 (Table III-4A). The indexes of rela- 
tive wages were very close, 83.8 for Canada, and 81.5 for the 
United States. 


Paper products: only in tobacco products was the wage gap 
lower than for this industry, which was so in both 1949 and 
1965, but through this period six industries showed a greater 
percentage reduction in the Canada-U.S. differential than 
paper products; the differential narrowed from 125.5 to 108.2, 
a reduction of 13.8 per cent, less than the average reduction 
of 15.1 per cent. In both countries the rate of increase of 
hourly wages was exceeded by only three industries (tobacco 
products and chemicals in both countries, plus petroleum and 
coal products in Canada, food and beverages in the United 
States), with the Canadian increase of 131.1 per cent exceed- 
ing the U.S. increase of 99.2 per cent by 32.2 per cent (the 
Canadian index of wage increase of 231.1 exceeded the U.S. 
index of 199.2 by 16.0 per cent). In both countries the 
industry moved two steps up in the wage structure, in Canada 
from tenth to twelfth position, in the United States from 
seventh to ninth. Paper products wages in Canada moved from 
being 8.1 per cent above the unweighted 15-industry average 
in 1949 to 14.5 per cent above in 1965, and in the United 
States from being 3.6 per cent below average to 3.5 per cent 
above. That the wage position of the U.S. industry improved 
a little more than that of the Canadian industry is indicated 
by the U.S. index of relative wages of 107.4 compared with 
the Canadian index of 105.9. 


Printing and publishing: there was a considerable shift in 
the position of wages in this industry, from having the second 
highest wage ratio (155.3) in 1949 to the eleventh highest, 
which is fifth lowest (118.6) in 1965. Its 23.6 per cent 
narrowing of the gap was the greatest for any industry (but 
petroleum and coal products, with 23.0 per cent, was a close 
second), and the Canadian margin of 73.3 per cent over the 
U.S. rate of increase of wages was the greatest of all and 
much greater than the average margin of 38.5 (see Table III-4B). 
Its Canadian wages moved from third highest in 1949, at 16.3 
per cent above average, to second highest in 1965, at 20.6 per 
cent, whereas the U.S. wages moved down from second place, at 
28.3 per cent above average in 1949, to third place, at 19.5 
per cent above average in 1965. The slight improvement in the 
industry's Canadian wage position and its shift downward in 
the United States are seen from the Canadian index of relative 
wages of 103.7 and the U.S. index of 93.1. 
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Petroleum and coal products: like printing and publishing, 
this industry's wage position changed considerably. In 1949 
only three of the 15 industries had a higher U.S./Canada wage 
ratio but by 1965, the ratio having declined 23.0 per cent, 
from 146.3 to 112.7, only two industries had a lower differ- 
ential. Its Canadian wages increased 136.6 per cent during 
the period studied, the second greatest rate, and much higher 
than the 15-industry average of 118.4, while in the United 
States wages increased 82.2 per cent, a little less than the 
average of 85.5, five industries showing smaller increases 
and nine, larger ones. As with printing and publishing, the 
difference between the Canadian and U.S. increases meant a 
Canadian margin over the U.S. rate of increase much greater 
than the average margin -- 66.2 per cent compared with 38.5 
(see Table III-4B). The Canadian wage index exceeded the 
U.S. index by 29.9 per cent compared with an average margin 
of 17.7 per cent (see Table III-4A). This industry had the 
highest wages of all 15 industries in both countries in both 
years, but while it widened its margin over the average in 
Canada, from 25.5 to 36.0, its U.S. position slipped just a 
little from 30.4 to 28.1, so that the Canadian index of rela- 
tive wages was 108.4, and the U.S. index, 98.2. 


Chemicals: the wage gap for this industry declined from 143.4 
(the fifth Hiencse) to 125.1 (the sixth highest), a reduction 
of 12.8 per cent, less than the average of 15.1 per cent, and 
exceeded by nine industries. Wages increased noticeably more 
than average in both countries, the Canadian increase of 133.3 
per cent, exceeded by only two industries, the U.S. increase 

of 103.5 per cent exceeded in only one case. The Canadian 
increase exceeded the U.S. increase by 28.8 per cent, less 

than the average margin of 38.5 per cent (Table IITI-4B), which 
explains why the wage gap was reduced by less than average (in 
terms of indexes, the Canadian index exceeded the U.S. index 

by 11.6 per cent, compared with 17.7 per cent for all industry 
- Table III-4A). In Canada the industry moved up from eighth 
to tenth place in the wage structure while its U.S. position 
was tenth both years, but the relative position improved in 
both countries, in Canada from almost average at 101.0 to 107.9, 
and in the United States, from 102.9 to 112.9, the improvement 
being greater in the United States with an index of relative 
wages of 109.7 compared with 106.8 in Canada. 


Wood products: the ratio of U.S. to Canadian wages for this 
industry dropped from 132.3 in 1949 to 115.0 in 1965, the 
fourth smallest both years, the reduction of 13.1 per cent in 
the wage gap being exceeded in eight other industries and less 
than the average reduction of 15.1 per cent for the 15 indus- 
tries. Wages increased less than average in both countries, 
by 101.1 per cent in Canada (the average 118.4) and 74.8 per 
cent in the United States (the average 85.5) the 35.2 per cent 
margin of Canadian increases over the U.S. increases being 
less than the average margin of 38.5 per cent. The Canadian 
index of wage increase exceeded the U.S. index by 15.0 per cent, 
a little less than the all-industry average of 17.7 per cent, 
which explains why the Canada-U.S. differential decreased a 
little less than average (Table III-4A). In both countries 
the industry slipped down the wage structure from sixth to 
fifth place, from being 5.1 per cent below average in Canada 
in 1949 to 12.6 per cent below in 1965, from 10.9 per cent 
below in the United States in 1949 to 16.0 per cent below 
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in 1965. The decline was a little greater in Canada with its 
index of relative wages of 92.1, than in the United States, 
with its index of 94.3. 


Metal industries: in 1949 the U.S./Canada wage ratio was 
smaller in five other industries than this industry's 140.4 

but in 1965 it was smaller in eight other industries than its 
123.7. The 11.9 per cent reduction was less than the average 
of 15.1 per cent and there were smaller reductions in only 

four industries. The 1949 to 1965 increases in both countries 
were less than the increases in six other industries but were 
Still above average, the Canadian increase of 121.9 per cent 
exceeding the 15—industry average of 118.4 per cent, the U.S. 
increase of 94.8 per cent exceeding the average of 85.5. How- 
ever, Canadian wages increased only 27.7 per cent faster than 
U.S. wages, compared with 38.5 per cent for all industry (Table 
III-4B), and the Canadian wage index exceeded the U.S. index by 
13.5 per cent, compared with the all-industry average of 17.7 
per cent (Table ITI-4A), all of which explains why the reduc- 
tion in the ratio was less than average. The industry stood 
eleventh (that is, its wages were fifth from the top) in Canada 
in both years and twelfth in both years in the United States, 
the position of wages in the Canadian industry moving only from 
11.2 per cent above average to 12.6 per cent, but moving up more 
noticeably in the U.S. industry, from 10.9 per cent above aver-—- 
age to 16.4 per cent. The greater U.S. improvement is reflected 
ina U.S. index of relative wages of 105.0 compared with the 
Canadian index of 101.3. 


Transportation equipment: the 1949 ratio of 141.4 was about 
the same as the 15-industry average of 140.8; in fact it stood 
in mid-position, with higher differentials in seven industries 
and lower differentials in seven other industries. The 1965 
ratio of 125.9 was larger than the average of 119.6 and by this 
time there were ten industries with larger differentials; the 
11.0 per cent reduction in the ratio was the fourth smallest, 
and was less than the average reduction of 15.1 per cent. In 
both countries wages over the period increased a little more 
than average, in Canada 119.8 per cent, compared with a 118.4 
per cent average, in the United States 95.7 per cent compared 
with an average of 85.5, but wages increased more rapidly in 
seven other Canadian industries and in five other U.S. indus- 
tries, and while the Canadian increase was 25.2 per cent greater 
than that in the United States, this was much less than the 
average Canadian margin of 38.5 per cent (Table III-4B). The 
Canadian index of wage increase exceeded the U.S. index by 12.3 
per cent, compared with the all-industry average of 17.7 per 
cent (Table III-4A), which is why the U.S./Canada ratio 
declined by less than average. The industry's wages were 
second highest in Canada in 1949 and third highest in 1965 and, 
contrariwise, third highest in the United States in 1949 and 
second highest in 1965. The Canadian wages changed very little 
relatively, from 18.4 per cent above average to 19.2 per cent 
above, but in the United States they moved from 18.8 per cent 
above to 25.4 per cent above, the Canadian relative wage index 
being 1007) the U2S? “index; *105.6; 


Klectrical apparatus: the 5 per cent reduction in the wage 
ratio was the second smallest among the 15 industries. The 
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industry moved from having the third smallest differential in 
1949 to being almost in the middle of the range--eighth small- 
est--in 1965, its U.S./Canada ratio in 1949 of 129.4 being 
much less than the average of 140.8, while its 1965 ratio of 
122.9 was a little larger than the average of 119.6. The 
1949-1965 Canadian wage increase of 92.7 per cent was the 
second smallest, and much less than the average of 118.4 per 
cent, while the U.S. increase of 83.0 per cent was only a 
little less than the average of 85.5 per cent and greater than 
the increases in six other industries, the result being that 
the Canadian increase exceeded that in the United States by 
only 11.7 per cent, compared with an average Canadian margin 
of 38.5 per cent (Table IIT-4B). The Canadian index of wage 
increase exceeded the U.S. index by only 5.3 per cent, compared 
with the all-industry margin of 17.7 (Table ITI-4A), which 
explains the relatively small reduction in the U.S./Canada 
ratio. The industry lost ground in the Canadian wage structure, 
moving from 11.2 per cent above average, with fourth highest 
wages, to 1.9 per cent below average in 1965, with nine indus- 
tries having higher wages, while in the United States there 
was little change, wages being 2.2 per cent above average in 
1949 and ninth highest, and 0.8 per cent above average in 1965 
and seventh highest. The relative wage index in Canada was 
88.2, compared with 98.6 in the United States. 


Nonmetallic mineral products: the U.S./Canada ratio narrowed 
by 15.8 per cent (the sixth largest reduction and close to the 
15~industry average of 15.1 per cent), from 142.7 in 1949 (the 
sixth largest and somewhat larger than the average of 140.8) 
to 120.2 in 1965 (the ninth largest and slightly more than the 
average of 119.6). The Canadian increase in wages of 127.1 
per cent was exceeded in four industries and was greater than 
the average increase of 118.4 per cent, while the U.S. increase 
of 91.2 per cent, although higher than the average of 85.5 per 
cent, was exceeded in seven industries, with the result that 
the Canadian increase was 39.4 per cent higher than the U.S. 
increase, a margin that was exceeded by six industries and 
close to the average Canadian margin of 38.5 per cent (Table 
TII-4B). In terms of indexes of wage increase, the Canadian 
index of 227.1 exceeded the U.S. index of 191.2 by 18.8 per 
cent, very close to the average of 17.7 per cent for the 15 
industries (Table III-4A), which is why the reduction in the 
U.S./Canada ratio was close to the average. In both countries 
wages moved from being slightly below average to slightly 
above, in Canada, from 2 per cent below to 1.9 per cent above 
and from seventh position (that is, six industries had lower 
wages) to eighth position, and in the United States from 0.7 
per cent below to 2.3 per cent above average, remaining in 
eighth position both years. The Canadian index of relative 
wages was 104.0 and the U.S. index, 103.0. 


Analysis of Wage Differentials, Weighted by Employment 


Analysis of wage variation without reference to employment is 
useful for the study of "pure" wage behaviour. For this reason, the 
preceding part of this Section III examined wage structure in terms of 
the relation of individual industry (or industry group) wages to a simple 
average of all these wages. In other words each wage (i.e., average 
hourly earnings) figure was given the same value or weight when combined 
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for calculation of an average. Our concern, up to this point, has been 
with how Canadian wages in 15 manufacturing industry groups have compared 
with wages in the counterpart industries in the United States. It was 
logical therefore, to compare a particular wage differential with an 
average differential for all the industries based on an unweighted aver- 
age of wages because attention was on the differentials as such and not 
on the number of wage earners affected. 


This having been said and an analysis along such lines having 
just been completed, it must be added that a most misleading impression 
of the significance of the industry differentials can be created if for 
a particular industry - to use a hypothetical example - Canadian employ- 
ment accounts for only 5 per cent of the all-—industry total and in the 
United States it accounts for 20 per cent. Which is why the employment 
factor is introduced at this point. It does not require a complete re- 
doing of all the previous analysis, only the recomputation of the all- 
industry averages and statistical measures of dispersion. A more 
thorough adjustment of all the computations is not necessary because, 
although introducing the employment effect brings about some significant 
changes, it does not substantially alter the relative position of 
individual industries in the domestic wage structures.< 


What effect does the distribution of employment have on the 
all-industry averages, on the Canada-U.S. differential and on the inter- 
industry dispersion of wages? If there are any large concentrations of 
employment in industries that have wages much above or below average 
(the unweighted average, that is), they will significantly influence the 
average wage figure and the measure of interindustry wage variation. 
Large differences between the Canadian and U.S. industrial distribution 
of employment will affect the U.S./Canada ratio. 


The numbers of wage earners in each industry and their propor- 
tion of total employment are given in Table IIJI-5 for Canada and the 
United States in 1949 and 1965. Applying these data as employment 
weights to the average hourly earnings set forth in Table II1-1, weighted 
averages are computed. Similarly, weighted standard deviations and co- 
efficients of variation are computed. Also, to assess the influence of 
different distribution of employment in the two countries, an average of 
Canadian wages for each year is computed using U.S. employment weights, 
and vice versa. The following table contains the results of these 
computations, which will then be discussed. 


23) 5 


t only alters the position of an industry's wage as a percentage 
of the weighted 15—industry average, compared with the unweighted 
average. However, the relation of one industry wage to another 
industry wage is not affected because employment is not considered 
in either case. 


The unweighted standard deviations and coefficients of variation 
are based on deviations from the unweighted 15—industry average of 
wages, while the weighted standard deviations and coefficients of 
variation are based on deviations from the weighted average. 
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=o 
1945 196 i x LOG 
Average Hourly Earnings 


Canada average, unweighted besgo weno. 21Se)) 
U.S. average, unweighted e328 2 eoG 185.5 


Canada average, Canada weighted SG) oie 214.1 
U.S. average, U.S. weighted 1238 Zabe 189.9 


Canada average, U.S. weighted ds! els aly gg) 
U.S. average, Canada weighted 1.39 2.60 1876) 


Interindustry Variation 


Canada standard deviation, unweighted sikh ela - 
Canada coefficient of variation, unweighted 14.3% 19.6% Lad. 
Canada standard deviation, weighted* acbep 239 - 
Canada coefficient of variation, weighted* 14.1% 18.4% 13055 


. Standard deviation, unweighted 23 6 


Uso = 

U.S. coefficient of variation, unweighted 16.7% 18.8% T1206 

U.S. standard deviation, weighted* ily sh7 - 

U.S. coefficient of variation, weighted* 13.8% 17.9% 129 aif 
Change from 

U.S./Canada ratio of average hourly earnings 1949 to 1965 

Based on unweighted averages IO.cee V9.6 -15.1% 

Based on weighted averages* 129 7te pel 2.6 -11.3% 


; Using domestic employment weights. 


The first and most striking feature of the data is the small 
difference caused by applying employment weights; and this is so even 
when the employment weights of one country are applied to the wages 
data of the other country. This means that interindustry differences in 
wages are offset by differences in the distribution of employment such 
that weighting does not substantially affect the all-industry average. 
Either that, or the differences almost cancel out; this happens when one 
industry with much above average wages also has a high concentration of 
employment and another industry with much below average wages has a 
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sufficiently high employment concentration to offset any effect the 
high=wage industry would otherwise have in raising the all-industry 
average. 


25, To illustrate this by an example, assume three wage figures and 
three alternative employment weights as follows: 


1 Pa 3 
$1.25 25% 20% 10% 
$1.00 50% 10% 0% 
ery des 25% 0% 20% 


W $1.00 
W 1.00 
ed e 

W> 95 
W3 ie: 


The unweighted average is $1.00 and so is the first weighted average 
because employment is distributed along the normal curve; the second 
weighted average, 95 cents, is less than the unweighted because the 
employment distribution is skewed toward the below-average end of. 
the wage distribution - that is, there is a concentration in the low- 
wage sector; similarly, the third weighted average, $1.05, is greater 
than the unweighted average because of the concentration of employ- 
ment at the higher wage. To turn to our 15 industries, if, for every 
wage that is above average (that is, higher than the unweighted aver- 
age of the 15 wage figures), employment is tq a compensating degree 
below average, the product of the relative wage and employment 
indexes would be 10,000 which is what it would be if the index for 
average in each case is 100. A computation was made using the wage 
structure indexes from Table III-3 for the wage side, and for employ- 
ment each figure in Table III-5 representing an industry's percentage 
of total employment was calculated as index of 6.7 which is what 
proportional employment would be for each of the 15 industries if 
employment were evenly distributed among them (i.e., 4). If wage 
and employment deviations from the average were perfectly offsetting 
in each case, the product of the indexes would be 10,000 as pointed 
out above, and the combined product for the 15 industries would be 
150,000. The actual products as a percentage of 150,000 are shown 
below alongside the weighted average of hourly earnings as a percent-= 
age of the unweighted averages: 


L949 1965 

Canada 101.2% of 150,000 99.3% of 150,000 
.99/ .98 101.0% 2ele/2.1h O9.1e 

United States 100.2% of 150,000 102.3% of 150,000 
1.38/1.38 100.0% 2.62/2.56 102.3% 


The percentages for each year for each country are almost the same 
and probably would be identical except for rounding. This is to be 
expected. The purpose of this exercise has been to demonstrate that 
differences in wage and employment divergences from the average have 
been either offsetting or cancelled out. There is no mathematical 
reason why this should be so; indeed, if the lowest wage structure 
index for Canada, 1949 is multiplied by the index for the lowest 
relative employment (i.e., as a percentage of 6.7 as explained above) 
and the others are matched and multiplied in ascending order of 
magnitude, the combined products of the 15 multiplications is 111.1 
ae cent of 150,000. (This analysis is carried further in footnote 
20). 
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It is not being suggested here that these attributes of rela-— 
tive wages and employment have any economic significance, which may or 
may not be the case. The fact is that different distributions of the 
same employment weights among the 15 industries, the wage structure 
remaining unchanged, could have produced in 1949 a weighted average from 
11 per cent higher to 10 per cent lower than an unweighted average (or 
an average based on equal employment weights in all industries, which is 
the same thing). But no such differences did appear in Canada or the 
United States in 1949 or 1965. . 


In 1949 the Canadian weighted average was 1 cent, or 1] per 
cent higher than the unweighted. The U.S. weighted and unweighted aver- 
ages were the same. In 1965 the Canadian weighted average was 2 cents, 
or almost 1 per cent less than the unweighted average, while the U.S. 
weighted average was 6 cents or more than 2 per cent greater than the 
unweighted. 


While the Canadian differences are very small in both years, 
the fact that in 1949 the weighted average exceeded the unweighted 
(albeit by only 1 cent) and by 1965 was less than the unweighted indicates 
some shift of employment towards relatively lower wages. This is corro- 
borated in subsequent analysis. That the U.S. 1965 weighted average 
exceeded the unweighted indicates some shift of employment toward rela- 
tively higher wages, which is also corroborated presently. 


A comparison of the effect in 1949 of the difference in Canadian 
and U.S. employment distribution on average wages shows the net difference 
to be of little significance but the different direction in the shift of 
Canadian and U.S. employment is apparent from a 1965 comparison. The 
Canadian average for 1965, based on U.S. weights, is 1 cent greater than 
the Canadian-weighted figure while the U.S. average, based on Canadian 
weights, is 2 cents lower than the U.S.-weighted figure. This demon= 
strates the shift, even though a small one, of Canadian ae to the 
lower wage sector and of U.S. employment to higher wages. 


It has already been observed in the preceding part of this 
section2l/ that when no allowance is made for the influence of employment 
distribution, greater changes have occurred in the behaviour of Canadian 
wages than in wages in the United States. While the relative range of 
wages (the percentage difference between the maximum and minimum) remained 
the same in the United States in both years, it widened considerably in 
Canada. Interindustry variation of wages increased in both countries but 
more in Canada. On an unweighted basis, the Canadian coefficient of varia- 
tion increased 37.1 per cent and the U.S. coefficient only 12.6 per cent; 
but on a weighted basis the Canadian coefficient increased somewhat less 
than on the unweighted basis, 30.5 per cent, and the U.S. coefficient 
increased much more, by 29.7 per cent, by about as much as the Canadian , 
coefficient. 


The, introduction of relative employment into the analysis leads 
to two important general observations: the first is that employment in 


26, References to shifts in employment do not mean an actual move of 
workers from one industry to another -- which may or may not have 
taken place -- but to changes in the distribution of employment. A 
shift to high-wage employment, for example, means an increase in 
the proportion of employees in industries with wages higher than 
the unweighted average of wages. 


see page 79. 
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both countries was so distributed in both years that the influence of 

the higher and lower wage industries did not, when weighted by employ- 
ment, affect the average significantly more than if employment were 

evenly distributed among the 15 industries. The second observation is 
that in spite of the substantially wider range of wages in Canada in 

1965 than in 1949 while the U.S. range did not change, there was a notice- 
able but not large shift of Canadian employment toward the lower wage 
industries and of U.S. employment toward the higher wages. 


The first observation has already been explained as fully as 
necessary and nothing need be added.£8/ The second observation as to 
shifts of employment with respect to relative wages does require some 
explanation. 


The position of wages in each industry in relation to the 
unweighted 15-industry average is shown in Table III-3. The distribu- 
tion of employment is shown in Table III1-5. Changes between 1949 and 
1965 in the wage position and relative employment for each industry are 
shown for Canada in Table II1-6 and for the United States in Table II1I-7. 
The indexes of relative employment in III-6 and III-7 indicate to what 
extent the industry's proportion of total employment has increased or de- 
creased, as revealed by the extent of each index's divergence from 100 
which is the index if no change has occurred. Similarly, in each of 
these tables the indexes of relative wages, which have already been dis- 
cussed, reveal the extent to which the wages in each industry have moved 
up (by how much greater than 100) or down (by how much less than 100). 


28) SAO OP 


Much of the detailed exposition was in footnote 25 and for the 

reader who is interested, the following is added. It was pointed 

out in that footnote that if the wage structure indexes (Tables LL 
3) are matched, in ascending order with the given employment weights 
(that is, the index for the lowest wages is matched with the smallest 
employment weight and so on up the scale, with the highest wage 
index matched with the largest employment weight) and each pair is 
multiplied, the combined product of the 15 multiplications for Canada 
1949 is 111.1 per cent of what it would be if every wage index was 
matched by an employment index as much below average as the wage 
index was above average, and vice versa. This means that, given the 
existing wage structure and the employment relatives, the effect of 
each industry having an employment weight of the same rank as its 
relative wage level would be a weighted average 11.1 per cent greater 
than an unweighted average or -- similarly -- an average based on 
employment weights having, on balance, a neutral effect. If the 
process is reversed, the lowest wage industry having the largest 
employment weight and so on with the highest wage industry having the 
smallest weight, the combined product is 10.3 per cent less than it 
would be with equal distribution of employment among the 15 indus- 
tries or where employment weighting has no net effect. The upper and 
lower limits for both countries in 1949 and 1965 are tabulated below, 
along with an upper/lower ratio for each year, followed by a measure 
of change in the form of a 1965/1949 ratio for each country: 


‘ le Upper 1965 
Upper Limit Lower Limit Supper dio 19,9 LOO 


Us. 19L9 wb 2 88.3 126.8 

1965 11376 86.3 13466 103.8 
Canada 1949 TES. 89.7 1239 

1965 ta Spo geyl Aleit 10723 
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Changes in the weighted average of wages for all the industries 
result from changes in the individual wage figures and changes in the 
proportion of employment. If wages in an industry improve their position 
10 per cent in relation to the unweighted average at the same time as the 
industry's proportion of total employment doubles, the influence on the 
weighted average for all industries is obviously greater than if there 
had been no change in relative employment. Conversely, if such an upward 
movement in relative wages were accompanied by a corresponding reduction 
in the employment weight, the effect on the weighted all-industry aver- 
age would be the same as it was before the changes in relative wages and 
employment took place. The situation in each industry is set forth for 
Canada in Table III-6 and for the United States in Table III-7. 


We can see in Table II[-6 that for the Canadian food and beverages 
industry, the employment weight (i.e., proportion of total employment) 
increased 10.6 per cent (from 10.4 to 11.5) at the same time as relative 
wages declined 2.6 per cent (from 87.8 per cent of the 15-industry 
unweighted average in 1949 to 85.5 per cent in 1965). If relative 
employment had not changed, the influence on the total wage bill of all 
the industries, and therefore on the weighted average for all the indus- 
tries, would in 1965 be 97.4 per cent (ese.,g 2.6 per cent less) of what 
it had been in 1949. If, on the other hand, the relative wage position 
had not changed but relative employment still increased 10.6 per cent, 
the influence on the weighted average would be that much ie 
The effect of the employment shifts is best explained by reference to 
Table I1I-8. 


A comparison of the highest and lowest wages for each year in 
Table III-1 shows that in 1949 the highest Canadian wage was 64 per cent 
greater than the lowest, but by 1965 the difference had increased to 106 
per cent, an expansion of 66 per cent. In the United States the range 
changed hardly at all: at 80 per cent in 1949, it was considerably more 
than the Canadian 64 per cent, while in 1965, at 79 per cent it was much 
less than the Canadian figure of 106. This is in contrast with what has 
happened to the midquartile range of wages, as set forth in Table II/-8. 


The midquartile range sets the upper and lower limits to wages 
received by the middle 50 per cent of all wage earners, 25 per cent 
receiving more than the upper limit, 25 per cent receiving less than the 
lower limit. The midquartile range expresses the upper quartile as a 
multiple (times 100) of the lower quartile. While the full U.S. range 
did not change, the U.S. midquartile range widened more than the Canadian, 
by 11.1 per cent compared with 6.9 per cent. In percentage terms, while 
the Canadian wage range increased 66.3 per cent between 1949 and 1965, 
its midquartile range increased 29.8 per cent compared with a U.5. 
increase of 57.5 per cent. In other words, an expanded range of wages 
in Canada was not matched by as great a redistribution of employment 
toward the higher wages. 


In 1949 the Canadian uppe quartile wage (i.e., the wage mark- 
ing the upper limit of the third quartile and the lower limit of the 
fourth quartile) was 41.0 per cent higher than the lowest wage, and by 
1965 was 71.0 per cent higher, an improvement of 20.6 per cent. But 
this is much less than the 66.3 per cent expansion of the entire wage 
range. In 1949 the Canadian weighted average was 99 cents and the 


29, The mathematics of this are set out in detail in Appendix B to 
this section. The appendix includes charts depicting the net 
movement of each industry's wage-employment position. 
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median figure $1.052, indicating a sufficiently great concentration of 
workers at certain below average wages to pull the weighted average 5.9 
per cent below what it would have been if there had been an even distri- 
bution of workers by wage level around each side of the median or central 
position. By 1965 the Canadian weighted average of $2.12 was 3.4 per 
cent less than the median of $2.195; the difference between the two 
figures was less than it had been in 1949. 


The lower quartile figure for Canada was in virtually the same 
position relative to the median in both 1949 and 1965, actually 20.7 per 
cent less in 1949 and 21.1 per cent less in 1965, but the upper quartile 
moved from 3.2 per cent above the median in 1949 to 9.8 per cent above 
in 1965.30/ What has happened in Canada, then, is an expansion of the 
full wage range by 66.3 per cent, a widening of the midquartile range by 
29.8 per cent (see Table III-8), accompanied by a relative upward shift 
of the upper quartile wage while the lower quartile has not changed rela- 
tively. All of this is reflected in the 1965 weighted average being 
closer to the median (3.4 per cent less) than in 1949 (when it was 5.9 
per cent less). 


Two questions arise: first, in view of these shifts, why 
should the 1965 weighted average, although closer to the median than in 
1949, be less than the median at all; second, why should the weighted 
average be almost 1 per cent less than the unweighted in 1965 when it 
was 1 per cent greater than the unweighted in 1949? Earlier in this 
section some indications O47 shift of employment towards relatively 
lower wages were suggested but the above analysis suggests a shift 
toward higher wages. 


The answer to both questions is to be found in what happened 
generally to the distribution of Canadian wage-earner employment, 
especially in the extremes of the range of wages, that is, among the 
lowest paid 25 per cent, those paid less than the lower quartile figure 
shown in Table III-8, and among the highest paid 25 per cent, those paid 
more than the upper quartile figure. 


While the midquartile range widened 6.9 per cent because of a 
shift in the upper quartile figure (the relative position of the lower 
quartile remaining constant), and while the top wage in the range, as a 
multiple (times 100) of the median, expanded 13.4 per cent (from 116.9 
to 132.6), these upward movements were offset in large part by a down- 
ward movement of wages (relatively, of course, to other wages, not 
absolutely) paid to workers in the lowest quartile. The lowest wage in 
the range dropped its relative position 10.0 per cent, from being 71.3 
per cent of the median in 1949 to 64.2 per cent in 1965. 


All of this is examined in detail in Appendix C to this section. 
Briefly, what has happened is that in spite of the considerable widening 
of the Canadian wage range between 1949 and 1965, while the U.S. range 
did not change, relatively fewer Canadian workers were in the upper half 


30 er, 
This is to be expected, knowing that the midquartile range expanded 


from 130.2 to 139.2 (see Table III-8) and that the relative position 
of the lower quartile did not change. The widened midquartile range 
has to be caused, therefore, by an upward movement of the upper 
quartile. 


ai 


See page 8&2. 
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and especially the upper quarter of the range in 1965 than in 1949, 
while the opposite trend occurred in the United States. In 1949, 58.9 
per cent of the Canadian manufacturing wage earners were in the upper 
half of the wage range, and 21.1 per cent in the top quarter, compared 
with 45.5 per cent and 13.0 per cent respectively in the United States; 
by 1965 53.4 per cent were in the upper half in Canada and only 16.4 per 
cent in the top quarter, compared with 54.5 per cent and 26.9 per cent 
respectively in the United States. 


The analysis in Appendix C is in terms of quartiles because™ 
this is a useful measure for examining broad shifts of employment. The 
charts that follow illustrate employment distribution more accurately by 
indicating the percentage of employment at each of the wage (i.e., aver- 
age hourly earnings) figures reported. (The wage data are from Table 
III-1 and employment percentages from III-5). 


It is easily seen from these charts that employment distribu- 
tion according to wages received certainly does not follow any kind of 
normal curve of distribution. Indeed, rather than showing any central 
tendency, employment distribution in both countries in both years tends 
to be bimodal with concentrations of employment tending (but with excep- 
tions) toward the lower limit of the second quarter and the upper limit 
of the third quarter of the wage range. This, of course, is not apparent 
in analysis of employment distribution by quartiles and by quarters of 
the wage range, which does not show how employment is in fact distributed 
within each quarter. 


Aside from "dramatizing" the lack of central tendency and tend- 
ency toward bimodality (the latter being strikingly apparent in U.S. 1949), 
and revealing in more detail how employment is distributed, the charts 
reveal little that has not already been observed - and more quickly 
apprehended - in the previous analysis. Therefore, no further comment Ls 
necessary. 


This section ends with a look at the industries grouped on the 
basis of relative growth or decline of wages and of employment. Canadian 
industries showing increases in relative wages between 1949 and 1965 
accounted for 53.8 per cent of 1965 employment (Table III-6), compared 
wth 59.7 per cent in the United States (Table III-7); the average improve- 
ment in relative wages was 6.2 per cent in Canada compared with 7.3 per 
cent in the United States. Thus, relative wage increases affected more 
than half of all employees in both countries but the proportion of em- 
ployment and the amount of relative increase were both greater in the 
United States than in Canada. 


Looking at it another way, the industries with increased rela- 
tive employment had an average index of relative wages in Canada of 96.4 
compared with 100.5 in the United States 32/ Thus, on the average, indus- 
tries in Canada with increased relative employment showed a slight decline 
in relative wages, and vice versa in the United States. It must be kept 
in mind that all 15 Canadian industry wages increased more rapidly than 
their U.S. counterparts. However, the analysis here has been in terms 
of relative, not absolute change. 


32 Chemicals in Canada and rubber products in the United States, with 
relative employment indexes of 100.0, are excluded. 
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Section III - Appendix A 


Factors in the Comparison of Changes in Relative 
Domestic Wages and Relative International Wages 


PARTS 
Notation: 
W - average hourly earnings 
a - average for the 15 manufacturing industries 


i - the symbol for a particular one of the 15 industries 


wa 1949 1965 

us T.38 2.56 
Wean 98 Era 
Was /"éan 1.408 1.196 


Consider the relation: 1.408 = 1.196 k*, where k@ is the 


proportion of the 1949 U.S./Canada ratio to that for 1965, or 


49s. 65Wean 


Nay et a 1, the ratio has changed aver the period. 
1 me Pesaro 


Oe 2 5G 
m= we OCexK FooOm—— ls il (7. 
Alternatively, let P (the reciprocal of k@) express the degree of 


change of 65Woan for the two ratios to be equal, i.e.: 


LOW, _ 65We, 
AWean (65Wé.,) P 


where P = _-98 x 2.56 = 850 
oS eee elie 


then, ei os oe 
kK? 


i This appendix was prepared by Mr. Réal Parent of the Wages Research 
Division, Economics and Research Branch, Canada Department of Labour. 
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If kK? = 1, the 1949 U.S./Canada ratio of 1.408 would have to be the 
same in 1965. 

Let Y represent what 65Woan would have to be, with 65Wi, as given, 
cae sa le 


Thus, 4Wis _ 65Wis 


a 
Geen : 
LW s y =e) 
a 
LM oan 65Wus 
49 Can 65Wos = 


N36 
pieme oo) wee. 0Oe fe ee. Ob 
98 ue L616 
and 1.408 = 1.408 


The value of P tells us that the 1965 U.S./Canada ratio 
was 85.0 per cent of the 1949 ratio and the value of k@ tells us 
that Canadian wages increased 17.7 per cent more than U.S. wages 
between 1949 and 1965. The value of Y tells us that 1965 Canadian 
wages would have had to be $1.818 if the 1949 U.S./Canada ratio 
were to have been maintained, taking changes in U.S. wages as given. 
This $1.818 is 85.0 per cent (i.e., P) of the actual 1965 figure; 
in other words, the latter is 117.7 per cent (i.e., k2) of Y. 


The change in the U.S./Canada ratio in one industry in relation to 
the all-industry change can be expressed: 


atasirey 0 eae 
AM ean 65W Gan 


‘ am 
where kt expresses by how much 65Wis must be changed to restore 
65"Gan 


4 
it to the value of 47Mus_ 
4Mean 


In order to relate the change in the relation of the U.S./ 
Canada ratio for one industry in 1949 to the all-industry ratio and 
the relation of the same industry's ratio in 1965 to the all-industry 
ratio, it is necessary to divide 1949 and 1965 values for industry i 
by the same term, for all industry: 
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LOWS 5 65Wus 
LWean (65 Gan)? 
65 Owe 
where __US__s = __YS_ ss because P expresses by how much 65Wéan 


(65WGan)P 4 Ween 


a 
must be changed to restore 65Wus to the value of LOWis 


65Wean LOWGan 
we ip alks 
= 0.850 
65Wean 2110 
PART i 


The relation between change (between 1949 and 1965) in an 
industry's relative wage position domestically and its relative mow 
Canada wage ratio is now considered. More precisely, this refers to an 
industry's domestic relative wage (its wage as a ratio of the unweighted 
15-industry average ) in 1965 as a ratio of what it was in 1949. It also 
refers to an industry's relative U.S./Canada ratio (that is, the ratio 
for that industry as a ratio for the 15-industry average) in 1965 as a 
ratio of its 1949 value. In the case of the domestic relative wage, we 
are looking at the ratio of a ratio; in the case of the relative U.S./ 
Canada ratio, we are looking at the ratio of a ratio of a ratio! Are 
changes in the relative domestic wage linked mathematically with changes 
in the relative U.S./Canada ratio? The following analysis demonstrates 
that they are. 


Change in the relative domestic wage is expressed as follows: 


Uscnr Canada 
viene i 
(1) OOW is OW oan 
65Wo 5 65Wean 
LOW. Woon 
Ag us 4 Wan 


Change in the relative U.S./Canada ratio is expressed as 
follows: 
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ca) | esni., 658 
65" Gan 6 Wean 


LM LOWE 
LW Ean LWean 


To prove aol ‘e relation between (1) and (2) is an identity, 
it must be shown that = Lwhere L=l. 


650i. 
[ee | 


Ss) 


ee ee 
LOW is Wea 65Wts i“ 
LOW an LOWS SWean 
ee] |e] : ie zs 


65Wis Ws We on Can Wan oan Was She 
‘L al eae 3) 
65Wi ae MW Ca Wean ae Woon Wean 


All’the terms cancel out. 


Therefore es =L=l1 


Sateb (GO ee 
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Section III - Appendix B 


A Mathematical Note on the Relation Between Domestic 
Wage Structure and Relative Employment Distribution 
in Canada and the United States, 1949 and 19651 


In order to study the relation between wage structure and 
relative employment distribution, a measure has been devised linking 
changes between 1949 and 1965 in one country with changes in the other. 
This has been done for each of the 15 industries in Canada and the 
United States. It has not been possible to devise an aggregative 
measure for the combined effect of relative wage and employment chenges 
although this may be done in later research. 


This individual industry measure makes use of the slope of a 
vector oriented in the sense and direction of changes from 1949 to 1965, 
in terms pairwise of wage structure and relative employment data. It 
tells us to what extent and direction a change in wages is associated 
with changes in relative employment. For instance, the U.S. nonmetallic 
mineral products industry shows a coefficient or slope equal to 9.91, 
which means that between 1949 and 1965 an increase in relative wages in 
the industry was associated with a smaller increase in relative employ- 
ment. As another example, the Canadian chemical industry coefficient 
is infinity, meaning that increased relative wages were not associated 
with any change in relative employment. 


The magnitude of the coefficients reflects the degree of pro- 
portionality of change in the two factors (dimensions Y - relative wage 
change - and X — relative employment change - in the accompanying charts) 
within zero and unity and of unity and infinity, in abolute terms (i.e., 
regardless of signs). 


The formula for the slope of a vector is the ratio of a change 
in relative wage (i.e., wage structure position) on the vertical axis 
and of change in relative employment, on the horizontal axis, each axis 
being corrected for scale spread by appropriate standard deviation co- 
efficients. Symbolically, the formula is as follows: 


Be er cee i 

U%65/2 +0%,9/2 © OX65/2 +0%,9/2 

Yes - Vag | [0X5 + U%9 

sgsmeen na 1G \ 5 + 0% 

Where: Y is the term for wages (average hourly earnings) 
based on an index where: the unweighted average 


of wages for the 15 industries equals 100, rep- 
resented in the vertical axis 


1 this appendix, like Appendix A, was prepared by Mr. Réal Parent. 


A coefficient of 1.00 would mean that a change in relative wages was 
matched by a proportionate change in relative employment; if greater 
than unity, change in relative wages exceeded the change in relative 
employment, and conversely if it is less than unity. However, one 
change might be in one direction and the other in the opposite direc- 
tion, or both in the same direction. 


oo 


X is relative employment distribution, in 
percentages, on the horizontal axis 


Gres the standard deviation with 


N 


For Canada the second term of the formula, that is, 


Oe, or, 
O¥es 4 OYi6 


is 0.31195 and for the United States it is 0.33048. 


Coefficients (Slope of Changes in Relative Wages and Relative Fmployment) 
Canada USA 
1 Food and beverages - .65% -  .02 
2 lobacco products — 17.05 - 10.02 
3 Rubber products Dage™ CO 
4, Leather products NS Wig L.2g* 
5 Textiles Shs iio 
6 Clothing - 2.20% = 53.05% 
7 Paper products ere 1 5.86 
8 Printing and publishing She - 4.84% 
9 Products of petroleum 
and coal - 16.68 1226% 
10 Chemicals oo eer 
11 Wood products 5. 8h* eles 
12 Metal industries Oe «56 
13. Transportation equipment - ol bby jas 
14, £=Electrical apparatus - 2.91* = al Bes 
15 Nonmetallic mineral 
products Ne is) 9.91 
NOTE: Figures with an asterisk refer to a decrease 
in relative wages over the period 1949-65; 
and figures without an asterisk refer to an 
increase in relative wages for the same period. 
Summary 
bs Gage et ea et An increase from 1949 to 1965 for a particular industry 


in relative wages is proportional to an increase in 
relative employment. 


A decrease in relative wages is proportional to a decrease 
in relative employment. 


An increase in relative wages is proportional to a 
decrease in relative employment. 


100 


1g 


a 


Lt 


aD 


or 


It 


Lt 


a = -l*, A decrease in relative wages is proportional to an 
increase in relative employment. 


a = O, There is no change in relative wages, whatever the 
change may be in relative employment. 


a = O00, There is no change in relative employment, whatever the 
change may be in relative wages. 
064, An increase in relative employment is more than propor- 


tional to an increase in relative wages. 


1<é 0, An increase in relative employment is less than propor- 
tional to increased relative wages. 


0€€1, Increased relative wages is less than proportional to 
decreased relative employment. 


-1é 60, Increased relative wages is more than proportional to 
decreased relative employment. 


NOTE: The same reasoning applied to cases where we 


deal with positive or negative downward-sloping 
arrows. 
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Section III -— Appendix C 


Analysis of Quartiles and the Range of Wages 


The accompanying charts depict the distribution of employment 
over the range of wages. Employment is plotted along the abscissa 
(horizontal axis) and wages on the ordinate (vertical axis). The line 
drawn from the extreme lower left to the extreme upper right illustrates 
the cumulative distribution of employment if it were spread evenly along 
all points of the wage range. Thus the wage figure representing the 
upper limit of the first quarter of the range would also be the limt‘of 
the first quartile, that is, exactly 25 per cent of all employees would 
receive wages ranging from the minimum up to but not exceeding the first 
quartile limit. 


Of course, employment is not evenly distributed in this manner. 
The upper and lower quartiles and the median are plotted on these charts 
and they are connected by a broken line which is also joined to the 
upper and lower limits of the full wage range. Just as the solid line 
intersecting the chart represents the cumulative distribution of employ- 
ment if it were evenly spread along the range of wages, so the broken 
line assumes an even distribution of employment between the upper and 
lower limits of each quartile. This is not an accurate representation 
of the real distribution either, but is closer to reality than the solid 
line and points up where the greatest differences are to be found between 
actual employment distribution and "normal curve" distribution. 


The upper limit of the first quartile (Q)) for Canada in 1949 
was 83.4 cents, 3.6 cents less than the upper limit of the first quarter 
of the wage range; in other words, 95.9 per cent of the first quarter 
limit. This means that the employees in the lowest wage quartile (that 
is, 25 per cent of all employees) received wages up to a figure that was 
95.9 per cent of, or 4.1 per cent less than, the upper limit of the first 
25 per cent of the range. Assuming even distribution of employment along 
the wage scale within each quartile (which has already been explained), 
that point where the broken line joining the lower quartile and the 
median intersects the ordinate for 87 cents (which is the upper limit of 
the first quarter of the range) represents, on the horizontal scale, the 
proportion of employment required to account for the first 25 per cent 
of the range of wages paid. From mathematical calculations, it can be 
said that this intersection is at the point representing 30.4 per cent 
of all employment. 


The median wage of $1.052 was considerably higher than the 99 
cents constituting the midpoint of the range, a reversal of the relation 
between the upper limits of the first quartile and the first quarter. 
This is why, even though more than 25 per cent of employment (30.4 per 
cent in fact) accounted for the first quarter of the wage range, only 
half of the next 25 per cent of employment was required to account for 
the next 25 per cent of the range; in fact, it was 10.7 per cent. The 
result was that the first half of the wage range was accounted for by 
only 41.1 per cent of all employment. This leaves almost 59 per cent of 
employment to be accounted for in the second and upper half of the wage 
scale. This suggests that the weighted average of wages should be higher 
than the unweighted when so much employment is to be accounted for in the 
higher sector of the wage scale. In fact, we know that the weighted 
average (99 cents) was 1 cent higher than the unweighted. This is not 
a very great difference, and there are two reasons why it is not greater. 
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First, in the lower half of the wage range (or scale - the two words are 
used here interchangeably) almost 3 times as much as employment was in 
the first and lowest quarter, compared with the second quarter —- 30.4 
per cent compared with 10.7 per cent - and this would pull down the 
average. Second, in the upper half of the range, almost 80 per cent 
more employment was found in the third quarter of the wage range than in 
the fourth and highest quarter, 37.8 per cent, compared with 21.1 per 
cent. Indeed, almost as much employment was found in the third quarter 
as in the first two quarters combined. This concentration of employment 
just above the midpoint, rather than at higher wage levels, moderated any 
tendency for employment-weighted average wages to be greatly enhanced. 


By 1965 changes in the distribution of employment in Canada 
tended towards a negative influence on average wages. The upper limit 
of the first quartile was $1.732 and of the first quarter, $1.785, and 
the first quarter of the wage range was accounted for by 28.8 per cent 
of all employment. This constituted a reduction of 5.3 per cent between 
1949 and 1965, from 30.4 per cent to 28.8 percent, in the proportion of 
employment found in the lowest quarter of the wages. By itself, this 
would raise the weighted average by its leaving somewhat more employment 
to be distributed among the other three (higher) quarters of the range. 
However, the difference was hardly that great and its influence depended, 
of course, on what happened to employment within the rest of the range. 
There was a sizeable increase in the proportion of employment in the 
second quarter, an increase of 75.7 per cent, from 10.7 to 18.8 per cent, 
accompanied by a reduction in the third quarter (36.4 compared with 37.8) 
and a 24.2-per-cent reduction in the top quarter, from 21.1 to 16.0 per 
cent. The result was that 47.6 per cent of employment was now found in 
the lower half of the range, compared with 41.1 per cent in 1949, and 
there was reduced employment at both extremes of the wage scale, but a 
relatively greater reduction at the higher extreme. 


To sum up the Canadian situation: between 1949 and 1965 
employment shifted towards the middle 50 per cent of the wage range with 
a large increase in employment in the second quarter. This trend was 
marked by a more substantial reduction of employment in the top quarter 
than in the bottom quarter. The net result was that in spite of a marked 
widening of the range of wages from minimum to maximum, the 15-industry 
average of wages, when weighted by employment, did not increase as much 
as the unweighted average. The foregoing analysis, along with the accom— 
panying charts, demonstrate the point made earlier in the text that there 
was some shift of Canadian employment towards relatively lower wages. 

This is further corroborated in the charts showing distribution of employ- 
ment in 1949 and 1965 according to wages shown in Table III-1 and employ- 
ment weights in Table III-5. However, this point must not be exaggerated; 
it must be remembered that in both years more employment was found in the 
upper half of the wage range than in the lower. But the difference did 
diminish, from 58.9 per cent in 1949 to 52.4 in 1965. This is also shown 
by the fact that the 1949 median wage was 6.3 per cent higher than the 
midpoint figure, but the 1965 median was only 1.6 per cent higher. 


In the United States in 1949 the upper limit of the first 
quartile (Q)) was, at $1.208, almost identical with the upper limit of 
the first quarter of the wage range, at $1.20, or to put it another way, 
the first quarter accounted for 24.1 per cent of all employment which is 
almost the same as the 25 per cent it would be if the quartile and the 
quarter were identical. The second quarter accounted for 30.4 per cent 
of all employment, contrasting sharply with the Canadian situation where, 
in 1949, the second quarter accounted for only 18.8 per cent. Thus, the 
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lower half of the U.S. wage range accounted for 54.5 per cent of employ- 
ment, compared with only 41.1 per cent in Canada. Third quarter U.S. 
employment was 32.5 per cent compared with 37.8 per cent in Canada, and 
fourth quarter, 13.0 per cent, compared with 21.1 per cent in Canada. 
Not only was more U.S. employment in the lower half of the wage range 
than in Canada but there was a smaller concentration in the highest 
quarter; this was offset somewhat by a greater Canadian concentration in 
the lowest quarter, but the difference was not as marked as with the top 
quarter. 


By 1965 the U.S. pattern of employment changed considerably, 
most notably in a greater concentration of employment in the upper half 
of the wage range. Employment in the upper half increased from 45.5 per 
cent in 1949 to 54.5 per cent in 1965, and this was all accounted for by 
a more than doubling of the proportion of employment found in the top 
quarter, from 13.0 per cent to 26.9 per cent; in fact, employment in the 
third quarter dropped from 32.5 per cent to 27.6 per cent. 


This appendix concludes with tabulations of some of the data 
used in the above analysis that do not appear in the series of tables 
relating to Section Ifl. 


Ratios* of the quartiles to upper limits 
of the quarters of the wage range 


Fa vst Third 
Quartile Median Quartile 
Canada 1949 95-9 106.3 O28 
1965 SM eRe) TOU.G Seal 
UO. oe LOOK? O ae 93.6 
1965 97.8 O39. TORS) 
Change, 1965/1949 Canada TOTS OF. Oe 
Ss Sal bed 106.2 108.0 


“9100 where Q is the quartile (the median being in effect 
the second quartile) and q is the quarter upper limit. 


Proportions of total employment 
found in each quarter 


iD He sea IV 

% % % % 
Canada 1949 a Olyl Gn 7 Sy eis: Palit 
1965 28.8 Teac Sor eral 
Uns, LILO Clie 30.4 sya 15,0 
1965 Maa: ei Palos: 26.9 
Change, 1949 to 1965 Canada -5.2 a of rd Siew -2h.2 


Uo. 15.4 -41.8 -15.1 4106.9 
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Cumulative proportions of total 
employment in each quarter* 


T ia Lig IV 
Canada 1949 30.4 [eed 78.9 FOO#0 
1965 28.8 EAR Te 8h..0 100.0 
UES alee Ziel. She 2750 TO0rO! 
1965 Ze NA oa: 100.0 


* Computed as follows: 


foe ee =e 1an 
(Q;/a3) 
For (isthe mumerator is’ 150; and for [Il it i51175, 


These computations were made first and the Speciiic 
proportions for each quarter were obtained by subtraction. 
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Table III-3 


di 
Wage sprustutete Manufacturing Industries, 
Canada-United States, 1949 and 1965 


2/ 


Industry Group 


Food and beverages 

Tobacco products 

Rubber products 

Leather products 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Paper products 

Printing and publishing 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Chemicals 

Wood products 

Metal industries 
Transportation equipment 
Klectrical apparatus 
Nonmetallic mineral products 


Unweighted average of earnings 
in the 15 industries 


1/ Average hourly earnings in each industry expressed as a ratio of 
the unweighted average for all the industries (that is, the un- 
weighted average equals 100). 


2/ See footnote Waegtablesitl—2. 


Sources: Absolute values in Table III-1, 
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United States 


1949 


Sal. 
ew) 
105.8 
Sito 
Soa 
Sys 
96.4, 
128.3 
oe: 
102.9 
89.1 
VI029 
118.2 
ORD 
Oo ao 


$1.38 


1965 


hb, 
81.6 
113.3 
(SAS 
13.60 
(ia> 
103.5 
DLS 
Tee) 
112.9 
84.0 
ViGEh 
Aas pl 
100.8 
102.3 


$2.56 


Table III-A 


Increases in Hourly Earnings, 1949 to 1965, 
Manufacturing Industries, Canada—United States 


Index 2 
Z oe eee a 
Industry Group Canada Uso. Increases Compared 
Food and beverages Oleac 200.8 106.0 
Tobacco products 259.3 209.0 Abe Rega 
Rubber products 20627 198.6 104.1 
Leather products the), 16759 116.0 
Textiles 191.4 15825 120.8 
Clothing 1eSy 1 Loale2 re ray 
Paper products 23151 199.2 W659 
Printing and publishing 22015 Tig? 130.9 
Products of petroleum and coal 236.6 Le2 ee 22989 
Chemicals P3350 203.5 114.6 
Wood products 201L,.1 174.8 14532 
Metal industries Pp Ae Bi 194.8 PEs a5 
Transportation equipment Pale As) eS 112.3 
Electrical apparatus ae 163.0 10533 
Nonmetallic mineral products 22 Td 191 2 eK Pe 
Average index (ened anteed ae 218.4 185.9 117.7 


1/see footnote 1, Table ITI-2. 


2/ hwerage hourly earnings in 1965 expressed as an index of 
earings in 1949. 


3/The Canadian index divided by the U.S. index, the result 
multiplied by 100. 


4/one Canadian index is the ratio of the 1965 unweighted average of 
$2.14 to the 1949 average of $0.98, and the U.S. index is the ratio 
of $2.56 for 1965 to $1.38 for 1949. 


Source: Absolute values in Table IJI-1. 
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Table III-4B 


Percentage Increases in Hourly Karnings, 1949 to BES Lowes 
Manufacturing Industries, Canada—-United States 


Increases 
Compare 


Industry Groupl/ 


% 
Food and beverages 8 Lg 
Tobacco products 20 Th. 
Rubber products ce LOS 2 
Leather products 9 13935 
Textiles 25 Len 
Clothing te 16253 
Paper products we I32e2 
Printing and publishing &I Listes 
Products of petroleum and coal “2 166.2 
Chemicals a5 ibeleias 
Wood products .& 3 ase 
Metal industries 8 127.07 
Transportation equipment sh ee 
Electri¢al apparatus .O aa 
Nonmetallic mineral products es 139 2 
Average increase (unweightea)3/ 25 138.5 


Y/see footnote 1, Table III-2. 


2/tThe extent to which the Canadian increase exceeds the U.S. 
increase. 


3/These figures represent the extent to which the average of 
the 1965 absolute values exceeds the average values for 19h9, 


Source: Absolute values in Table III-1. 
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Table III-6 


Changes in Relative Employment and Wages, 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1949 to 1965 


Index of Index of 
1/ relative relative 
Industry Group employment 2/ wages, 


Food and beverages 


Tobacco products hse 
Rubber products Slew, 
Leather products sie Oe 
Textiles 87.8 
Clothing 83.8 
Paper products LLL Lode? 
Printing and publishing 25 103.7 
Products of petroleum and coal 8 108.4 
Chemicals 2) 106.8 
Wood products .6 92 ri 
Metal industries 8 LOLS 
Transportation equipment ng LOO. 
Electrical apparatus 76 88.2 
Nonmetallic mineral products 30 104.0 


See footnote 1, Table III-2. 


a 
2/ 


The 1965 employment weight as an index of the 1949 weight 
(see Table IIT-5). 


The 1965 wage structure index as an index of the 1949 index 

(see Table III-3). The same results are obtained from dividing 

an industry's index of increase in wages by the index of increase for 
the unweighted average for all the industries (Table III-4). 
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Table III-7 


Changes in Relative Employment and Wages, 
United States Manufacturing Industries, 1949 to 1965 


Index of Index of 
relative 2/ 


employment 


Industry Group L/ 


Food and beverages Poe 108.2 
Tobacco products ny) Lave 
Rubber products ae LOY FAL 
Leather products Ae! 90.4 
Textiles a3 85.4 
Clothing oe Sits 
Paper products = LOGAR ie 
Printing and publishing 20 9319: 
Products of petroleum and coal z0 9832 
Chemicals we LOFa 
Wood products oh Ties 
Metal industries as LOS.) 
Transportation equipment a 10536 
Electrical apparatus 9 98.6 
Nonmetallic mineral products 6 103.6 


1/ See footnote 1, Table III-2. 


oy, The 1965 employment weight as an index of the 1949 weight 
(see Table III-5). 


3/ The 1965 wage structure index as an index of the 1949 index 
(see Table ITI-3). The same results are obtained from dividing 
an industry's index of increase in wages by the index of increase 
for the unweighted average for all the industries (Table ITI-4). 
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Table III-8 


The Effect of Employment Shifts in Manufacturing on Wages, 


Canada 


Canada 


Canada 


1949 to 1965, Canada-United States 


Lower 
Quartile 


(Q1) 


Upper 
Quartile 


(Q3) 


1949 83h $ 1.052 $ 1.086 
1965 Weise 2.195 eatiaal 
1949 1.208 1.359 1.498 
1965 Pile 2.634 2.951 
1965/1949 1965/1949 1965/1949 
207 a/ 208.7 2220 
7S 193.8 19780 
Midquartile (Q3) 
range (Q1) 
1949 130.2 “(iL0050 
1965 139.2 (106.9 
1949 P24 SO LLO0L0 
1965 teenie i 


Average hourly earnings, as depicted in Table III-1 for the 
15 manufacturing industry groups, are arranged from lowest to 
highest, and the quartile limits and medians computed on the 
basis of employment, as given in Table III-5. 


With respect to median earnings, half of all employees earn 
less than the amount given and half earn more; in the case of 
lower quartile earnings, one quarter of all employees earn 
less than the amount shown and the other three quarters earn 
more; similarly, one quarter of all employees earn more than 
the upper quartile and three quarters earn less. 
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Section IV 


A Comparison by Region and City 


In line with the procedure followed in this Study of moving 
from the general to the particular, the next step in the analysis of 
U.S,-Canada wage differentials is to look at the Betyetion regionally 
and in terms of particular occupational wage rates.+/ This section — 
considers the regional pattern of average hourly earnings in all manu- 
facturing and then looks at the same data for the more important 
(industrially) cities of each country. 


Following this, attention turns for the first time to wage 
rates for particular occupations. Aside from general labourer, the jobs 
considered are skilled craft jobs with reasonably identifiable skills for 
which a comparison can be made with some ass@rance that the same type of 
job is under examination in each place. The section concludes with a 
brief look at rates for some of these jobs in terms of their variation 
by size of city. 


In this section more than in the others, the tables are largely 
left to speak for themselves. In part this is because the numbers and 
kinds of possible comparisons, say in Table IV-1, are so many that it 
would make little sense even to try a few of them. Furthermore, the 
reader can make his own analysis from the data in the tables, He may 
want to know, for example, how manufacturing wages in Ohio compare with 
those in Ontario (see Table IV-1) or how wages in Flint, Michigan compare 
with those in St. Thomas, Ontario (see Table IV-2), 


However, the following comparison has been distilled from 
Table IV-1. Average hourly earnings in Canadian regions are compared 
with those of adjacent U.S. regions: 


U.S./Canada Ratio 


Atlantic Region $1.85 138.4 
New England Eby e : 
New England 
Quebec 2202 a are LeAGay 
Quebec-—Ontario Zeke), 130.8 
Mideast—Great Lakes 2.932/ 
; Mideast—Great Lakes 

Ontario Pare cM WO na aes ae 12350 
Prairies Zee 

a 130.2 
Plains Pees 3 
British Columbia-Alberta3/ 2.662 117.7 
Rocky Mountain-Far West 3.134 


y It is regretted that the regional analysis is quite incomplete and 
that many job rate comparisons that had been contemplated have not 
been made. This kind of analysis takes a great deal of time. It is 
hoped that more of it will be done later. 


2/ Where regions are combined, the earnings are averaged, weighted by 
number of wage earners in each region. 
3/ Alberta is included in both this and the Prairies comparison. 
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The differential is lowest in the high-wage western regions 
of British Columbia-Alberta compared with the Rocky Mountain-Far West 
regions, Indeed, if British Columbia alone is compared with the Far 
West only, the ratio is even lower, 113.3. On the other hand, the ratio 
is highest in the case of the relatively low-wage Atlantic Region. Aside 
from the west coast differentials, the next lowest ratio is found when 
the industrialized high-wage province of Ontario is compared with the 
adjacent regions. However, the above comparison included on the U.5. 
side, not only the Great Lakes region but the lLower-—wage Mideast region. 
If the comparison is between Ontario and the Great Lakes region plus 
New York State (U.S. wages averaging $3.00), the U.S./Canada ratio 
becomes 126.6 compared with 123.6 when the entire Mideast region is 
included. In fact, the ratio is almost identical with that for Quebec 
and New England. 


The lowest U.S. city wage appearing in Table IV-2 is $1.86 
for Fort Smith, Arkansas, Hight Canadian cities show even lower wages 
than this; however, they only account for 4.0 per cent of the wage earners 
reported. For these eight cities there is not one U.S. city on this table 
with which they can claim nominal (i.e., domestic dollar) "parity". The 
highest Canadian city wage on the table is $3.09, for Sarnia, Ontario. 
There are 42 cities in the lnited States showing a higher wage; they 
account for 21.5 per cent of all wage earners. This means that for the 
other 128 U.S. cities appearing in the table, their wages must fall near 
the level obtaining in at least one Canadian city although eight of the 
48 Canadian cities are below the level of any U.S. city. 


As promised, the andysis turns next to wage rates for some 
specific and reasonably identifiable jobs. In Table IV-3A the rates 
examined are for maintenance carpenter, electrician, machinist, mechanic, 
and labourer in manufacturing industries. The rates are for cities, which 
can also be considered labour markets, and for that reason some rates 
are associated with the names of a number of communities that together 
constitute a single labour market. The metropolitan area population as 
of the last census is given because the data are grouped in Table IV-—5A 
and IV-5B by size of city. So that the wages in a particular city can 
be compared with the U.S. wage for the job in question, an unweighted 
average of the U.S. rates for each job has been computed and the rate 
in each Canadian city expressed as a percentage of it; this is in 
Table IV-3B. While these percentages vary considerably from city to 
city, unweighted averages of them for each job are remarkably alike. 

The lowest percentage was 76.9 for carpenter and the highest 83.1 for 
labourer, a difference of only 6.2 percentage points. 


These Canadian rates tended to be 23 to 17 per cent below the 
U.S. averages. Aside from labourer rates, in only one case, that of 
mechanic in Windsor, was the Canadian figure higher than the U.S. average, 
and then it was only 0.9 per cent higher, However, five labourer rates 
exceeded the U.S. average and one was at par with it. 


The rates just discussed were, as pointed out, for maintenance 
jobs and labourer in manufacturing. In Table IV-4A, rates are given for 
carpenter, lather, plasterer, plumber, sheet metal worker, and labourer 
in building construction. In Table IV-4B the Canadian rates are 
expressed in each city as percentages of the U.S. average for the job. 
One element in this comparison must be mentioned: both the Canadian 
and U.S. rates are union rates, that is, rates specified in collective 
agreements. If nonunion rates were also included, the averages would 
likely be smaller. However, the fact that rates in both countries are 
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union rates means that, at least in terms of that factor, the 
comparison is valid. 


As in the case of the manufacturing jobs in Table IV-3A, the 
Canadian percentages of the U.S. figures, averaged out, were remarkably 
similar, ranging from a low of 67.7 to a high of 70.8, a difference of 
only 3.1 percentage points. However, the percentage are markedly lower 
than they were for the manufacturing jobs. The construction job rates, 
shown in Table IV-4A, tended to be 30 per cent less in Canada compared 
with 23 to 17 per cent less for the manufacturing jobs. Another dif— 
ference is that in not one Canadian city was a single construction job 
rate found that was higher than the U.S. average. Of course, some 
individual Canadian city rates can be found that are higher than some 
individual U.5. city rates, but not higher than the all-city U.S, average, 


It is generally known that wages tend to be higher in large 
communities than in small ones. The extent of the difference is 
suggested in Table IV-—5A for Canada and Table IV-5B for the United States. 
The wage data from Table IV~3A have been arranged by size of city as 
shown by census population figures, 1961 for Canada, 1960 for the 
United States. Because there are many more large cities (one million 
and over) in the United States than in Canada, it was possible to 
divide the U.S. cities into three size groups, less than 500,000, from 
500,000 to one million (999,999 to be exact) and one million and over. 
Canadian cities were divided into two groups only, those with LOO, 000 
people and more, and those with less. These size breakdowns are 
entirely arbitrary and the data would, of course, be different if other 
breakdowns were used. But the difference between wages in large and 
small cities would remain. 


The differences are shown in the following table where the 
wage rates for the largest cities are expressed as a ratio of the rates 
for the smaller cities. 


Canada United States 
Wages in largest Wages in larger cities 
cities as a ratio of as a ratio of wages in: 
wages in smaller cities 

e ere lieat a. Neate! 
cities cities 
Carpenter Le. 0 109.1 Loe ei 
Electrician LOG eu AIRS 104.0 
Machinist 109.3 1 ti Hee 1165 Sais 
Mechanic ees 109.0 104.9 
Labourer 108.9 Nia Wha. bea Dh pds 
Average LLG ye nhs LOWS i 


There are, of course, many exceptions, expecially if a small community 
is dominated by one large, high-wage industry. 


5/ In the case of the United States, the smallest cities are those with 


a population less than 500,000, the medium cities, those with a 
population between half a million and a million. 
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The fact that the difference in Canada is almost as great for 
labourers as for the skilled trades shown, and is in fact greater in the 
United States, should be sufficient to demonstrate that the "big city 
differential" applies right through the spectrum of skills. Sucha 
difference raises questions that are not directly germane to this study, 
these questions all having to do with why wages should be higher in 
larger communities than in smaller ones. However, it also introduces one 
possible reason (among others) for U.S. wages being higher than Canadian, 
namely, the greater number, absolutely and proportionately, of large 
cities in the United States. Perhaps the sheer size of U.S. labour 
markets tends to enhance wages to a greater degree than in Canada. If 
so, it is only one of many possible explanatory factors none of which 
are considered in this study, the purpose of which is to depict, not 
explain. 


This particular type of internal, that is, domestic differential 
has been introduced because it is an important element in regional 
differentials, which this section has considered briefly. 


These tables also show intercity variation in wages in terms 
of standard deviations and coefficients of variation, A comparison of 
the latter reveals greater uniformity of wages among larger cities than 
smaller ones. The coefficients of variation for the smaller Canadian 
cities were all greater than for the larger cities. (The greater the 
coefficient, the degree of variation.) In the U.S. table with the three 
size groups, in only the rate for machinist was the coefficient higher 
for the largest cities than for the medium-size cities, and in every 
case they were highest for the smallest cities (although barely so in 
the case of the coefficient for mechanics' wages in smallest and medium 
size cities). 


It would be pointless to compare Canadian and U.S. coefficients 
of variation by various city sizes because of the great differences in 
average absolute size in the two countries. However, for what itts 
worth, it might be pointed out that for all cities in each country, only 
for the labourer rate was the coefficient greater in the United States 
than in Canada. Because of the apparentlyS/ greater intercity wage 
variation in Canada, the variations in U.S./Canada ratios between 
different Canadian and U.S. cities is likely to be explained more by 
variations on the Canadian than on the U.S. side. 


&/the word, "apparently" is used because greater U.S. variation is shown 
for labourers and this might be the case for other unskilled jobs. But 
this has not been investigated at this time, 
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Table IV-1 


Average Wages, Hours and Employment, All Manufacturing 
by Region, Province and State, Canada-United States, 1966 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Number of 
Regions Hours Karnings | Wages Wage Earners 1/ 


Cra aisardra 


Atlantic Region2/ ....... 1.1 1.85 76.01 48,751 
Newfoundland....... sate 10.9 Acca pl tit peall 8,077 
Nova mocotiay ce sek 1 ae LO0.6 1.85 75.08 22,229 
New Brunswick....eesee 41.9 1.86 (Mees 16,935 

Quebec seme sie Pets yds 41.8 2.02 8h,.20 322,341 

OnterlOve «scree cate tacts o 10.8 Co) 96.44 bad 956 

PEAS Sener lLOUe ses soe oe 39.69 PAW, Bl. 55 62,956 
MATIVUODA sit, « Maciel. ct 10.0 1.94 TGS 29,023 
Saskatchewan. ...seoee- es 2.28 epee 7,645 
Boeri ett ce occ Seters Ws BOY 2.27 90,33 26,288 

Bree corieCOlUmba det eee cc ie AK) 104.96 81,609 


United State s3/ 


Nomis Land. sss catelctetste ee 41.6 2.50 106.52 1, 54,500 
Vert ean, Bae ie Ane Deets 2.15 89.23 LU, , 4,00 
New Hampshire..... Vege Fa ae Qe li 87.95 96,100 
Ui TOU TAINS. bas cie'd ateie es 13.0 2.30 98.90 43 5500 
Massachusetts..ecceccce hO.7 PAM | 104,. 60 69h , 200 
Miodeel stand. sre oekie ct LO.7 | 92.39 126,900 
VONnTECL ACLS . shee Swiehe lee eee 2.82 AWM IPS Sy 1'72,1,00 

MICAS Ua ic sfeisely © dais dieisie se LO cay 2.10 By NS 1,682,400 
Newelotk es sticss sete ae LO.2 Or Ti 35 de 202 500 
New Jersey... ss «es “ethe. F Jel. 33 2.8h U7), 20 871, ,800 
Pernaylvandia sees ule 2 10.8 Doe 110.98 sy 555), S00 
Delaware ss 's sieictais 6 e%e ole 41.0 2.8h 116.44 70 , 00 
Day TAU tere arte ce ae eee Lis? Bale 112.06 278 ,900 

CRE ee PV PA AR Sai Pye Inedees 3.08 130.49 Sigilev (8.0) 
MS Gi1 Ces, gist ate Sitceas Nise} 2630 Wee 8 39). 500 
A a Re eo ee ee h2.4 Delo 131.56 Log (WO 
PRCA A Cate oh ielate- siete tatetcls 41.9 3.02 126.54 716 , 300 
PMA TIOTS ORs tee ss Cees vs aay ees 123.04, Be og0, (00 
Wisconsin.....- Re SS 42.0 2.87 120.68 507,500 

Pairs ceatoteee se cate clea ss 41.5 Zoi av hash, 15173 ,400 
Manriesotadsesss aie beat h1.5 2.80 116.13 283 ,200 
WE) Wed stateia w elotareree wie ataalere ise ee9k 119 cA. ZA 9O0 
MAS S009) Sc sleteiee oa.s oe hO.7 Ave. 110.70 L)2 ,'700 
North Dakota:se 2s .cess 12.3 2.48 104.73 9 ,000 
South Dakobactey weett 15.6 2uh2 110.35 LU, ,000 
NOIDA aiCa wee ss os ate oiais Pipe Ik yay ee) 106. 63 7h 5900 
BAS AS 1c ciees\es »e.c-2 = mie 2.9 ures BEES 137, '700 

(cont td) 
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Table IV-1 (concluded) 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Weekly Hourly Weekly Number of 
Regions Hours Earnings | Wages Wage Larners 


SOULNGASL aires dines suistre sete e 3,544,000 
Ma etre. Merwe cena ets 338 ,'700 
West Uirganiay se. he cee 132,300 
Kenuudcicneaccsie saisieniees < 220 , 300 
Tennessee. es ne Psat seu 126,300 
North ‘Carolina. oa.s = aes 635,800 
Souci Garo hina yes... des B19 /700 
UIOOTRIG. ered so sie'eteiele’s ate 426,800 
Porites cee terete ae. 276, 200 
Ml abema eS oeea tees ealeees Bel oa ie ee, 
Mise TSERp ON aie Sele cette 165,800 
Loutsiand. +.. 2s ON le a 167 , 100 
Arariesa sae << Lae 148 , 300 

Sout iweme we oh setae heltehee 829 , 100 
iebahomeay se eset Baas ee 113 ,400 
Tema gy oe ee tes SAN FO. 620 , 4,00 
Wew Mexico dg. on cc's oe ete 18 , 300 
Arimonast.. 22 arte ete ae Yafait 6.6) 

Rocky Meuntaiim ou eces vee 214 , 600 
MOYEDATia hoteles eae a es thats 23,400 
Sua Cente Neate ets eta « pared: 35 LOO 
WYOUTTIOS sie ges te te als 6,700 
CONG TACO a erlatatiees nee 98 , 600 
Ure WA, isch aorta ramen Ane 50 , 500 

Pareweeiaea westetis weeks care ele ice Ay oye aye 8,8, 
Wasiirelonese= enn ee 265 ,300 
OFepou weer « cevete et es 166,200 
Nevada. cate. ae. ae 71, 100 
CEO PILING eaters osetia ete oe, po 


/ 

i Wage earner data for Canada are simple averages of the unrevised monthly 
data and were compiled by the Canada Department of Labour from the 
D.B.S., monthly publications of manhours and hourly earnings. 

2/ stlantic Region includes data for Prince Edward Island although data 
for this province are not available separately. 


3/Rxoludes District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.S., Manhours and Hourly Harnings (Cat. No. 7220) 
For United States, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and 


Earnings Statistics for States and Areas 1939-66. 
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Table IV-2 


Average Wages, Hours 70 Employment, All Manufacturing 
Selected Cities, Canada-Urited States, 1966 


Average | Average | Average | Average 
Cities Weekly | Hourly Weekly Number of 
Hours 0 lag Wege Earners 2/ 


So eucel Oli) (Seis ere Cie eraser anata le teeter [k22 1.63 68.72 1,619 
Hala tar yiN. Sk Metter evo ba hg OEE 41.0 2.07 85.02] 4,784 
Sydney sli OM Leak oo ee 0.0 2.58 103.06] 3,489 
MONnCLOn eh oir... ek a nietaric eka eed a a 1.76 ve men blieeed fs 
Sarno eOn: thal. ees ee ee eee. eee L1.4 Epp be 87.67 4,659 
DYUMROM VL ELA AUG kets ste cate tee everde« Sisters thdkevdl eR VA AUS 4,927 
PANDY MGs Bae cose ac tsie wees ba cee 4? .3 oy 7&.91 pee) 
Montrail cea. tetera Orme s dee Meas 41.2 2.05 84.41 | 171,898 
Guapee Gud, 1. SevCRe de CAR ddan 10% 2.02 81.67 | 15,883 
WMAWINEE Mans AUG teak cicks octet oe «bere e et 42.4 233 98.99 6,502 
NOTH MOSKOS UG this. a ctetain s tae eee ee 43.6 A 22 79.48 6,923 
OPCS ACME oe Bc cle ee Oe cto a DEI ote abe § pee 41.8 Zl tel 103.44 Dy Uoe 
SR MeEPC ATID NG 2 Qt arty uta ds athe ols. i se ee 1a] 259 66.39 4,288 
BeMlede Oud. Ween A. el cds eek 42.0 1.81 75.83 | 4,787 
Siw arene Gud ery. Mines Fa Ne 0.6 V.7h 70.46} 2,805 
Troce~-hiviterds Ques, .) seme ene 42.5 S69 93.02 9,676 
Valleyrielar usm tees 12.8 2.12 90.93 | 5,086 
HuLTeOptawa omNes-ONnt sl cscs eh. seh ve rk ce LO.4 CS | 95.70 ioe 
DOLLOVAL Ler UUGnscdss cece ae ce ee ee 140.9 Dayo Cocky 5,228 
DEAMDU MU ces cet ccce te eek ee iss ja We? 2.29 94.53 8,639 
Branton, UNG wie ete etch eee Lee 39.9 Peas BS) SLTAL 1 106955 
BDYOCKVE Le, Univer enah ot eke ts ce 40.8 225 90.81 4,469 
CODUHERE AS ON ials oak OPW Cs eee cet ie LO.k 2253 TOA S25 ie Pee AL 
Dorvwad ie. Ont amine bo vieett ic a heehee 42.0 pary 95.65 4,892 
Fort William - Port Arthur, Ont........ 40.8 2.63 107.15 5,014 
Guelph ae Ont ct) ieee wate (i OE 40.7 2413 86.89 | 6,602 
HMaMiT cone Ute st ees ee Es 40.3 oUge Sth 106.09 31,33h 
RINGS GON GMUr ss Ae net rats ote sat cd 41.1 2.42 99.70 | 5,586 
Kitchener, Ones. eoa. eee ee, ee es L035 Fons OIE S222 1S502236 
LONGOM UNL ei. cae ee te 40.0 Fa BS 50) 17715,071 
NIAPOTe RIL OUeUNG. sey dots cleo ree ce. 40.6 2.46 100.06 4,341 
OSHAWA mG. . tse ties ae eo ee ae 39°39 2.87 Te alt |! 18,447 
FeLerooroup te unt. acta. arcs shoe +l it 2.66 109.39 6, 48h 
Ser Ac gone ene tee en tee cee. AYO 3.09 126.76 OF o52 
SLISL OLG. ON tye. do tte. eo ae LOS3 1.94 78.2h 4,636 
PUwvebnarines eGntee. «., buen. eee abs LO.1 2.79 111.99 16 , 378 
SUewiomad, Ontos. heatio Ss ac dou taed L0.4 2.02 81.50 2,926 
TOROS mUT ta Creme enc Hes Seine. cee Note 40.9 2029 O325O VT Gy eae 
Wallen Ont. 2. went eee, eet LO.4 A615 20 10,025 
Windscrmone. ds: he tes ee ee eee Lowe 2 082 LOO. |) 2osh09 
Woodstock, Ont. Ph, See ee 39:33 2.16 84,.83 5,396 
Ninnipeg. Mans. oe LU eee ee re 39.8 1.92 76.13 | 24,395 
EOGINA OeSKs . dibndies cb stele Olle see 40.7 pga 98.07 2,698 
SASHA WHO, CAS ca oils obo Pitrite ec cts Sent 39.8 2.0 91.80 Vag ae be) 
COLES OALUS ests Meech Tene, eh IRs) 2.38 O5:12 7,497 
Eamonton, VALCe:. ss oe ees cn ek SS. iid Pee 88.16 | 11,580 
Vanover, BoC ree, Pee BLE Bao 2.70 101.30 | 40,469 
Vieteri aah Ua pevie.4. Mean bc ee 38.1 2.82 107.42 4,500 

(cont 'd) 
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Table IV-2 (cont'd) 
Average | Average | Average 
Hourly Weekly | Number of 
Cities Earnings | Wages Wage Earners2/ 


Ui a Geena Sy heii be he fen aS} 


Alabama 
BL riinenain ee aes oe 8 be eee IPSN 2.90 122.96 6h, ,900 
Mo palietys esrcrare.s allele skeloneteletereieleleterenetere MP3) 2.66 Lis 52 22,200 
Arizona 
PRO CTL es faces eiake 5 duernais ale @ oo eteinne LeG eae Hal eee! 60,400 
SIUC SOM ators ene se.6/ enepeilereiere, sekelepsuetersreveretere. Loven spy) cele eR 7,600 
Arkansas 
FOVG MMU, aa eo ees s eels ee # seis ae oe L0.6 1.86 Wee 13,500 
Little Rock -— North Little Rock... 40.8 1.90 Tt. 52 19,900 
PA LIeME LIC s ante ety Oe ce ait olrialecti sty afore vee Ra 93.95 5 5500 
Calefornaa: 
Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove.... | 41.6 Bale 129.79 106,000 
BeKereryOld y Saseeie sive eo cies sees es <5 One Peet: 133k 8,900 
PEGSNO. fasts chats c's 90s tea ots cee the. (Poo ee 108.70 15,900 
Los Angeles—Long Beach....eeeeeeee | 41.1 3.09 127.00 826, 200 
Osaad=V Gnu Uda s .ci¢ + mts cidee ot a hecteie. (Me Soee 2.88 Alea ny, 11,400 
SC TAMCIGO sake o's at «crete eid sa ote eee | OO wre Seite 135.93 28 , 500 
San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario.. | 40.8 307 g25,.26 45,900 
San Diegon. ahien et ceee ss ee arene | Poe Dieteee alee 56,200 
Soler Panes 6CO—Oal Land ..4.6 seaeles seis 40.0 Owe 136.80 203 ,000 
Sil aOR S atts stelecite ae stats site lsie ee <eteiee NR a spp se 133.40 102,800 
DanC es DAMDAYOs a4 «diets om see e o verea OTB OO cE Belk. dene? 10,100 
DONG HOSA. salsa oo ae ate o® vs 6 alee eee 38.9 Pe, 108.92 6,500 
Sto iollesoviih de papules Pata he porte wae SA NHg © PAGED S13) 125 120 15,100 
Valle ioeNapa as... 2c cas cece ce eee | boos? Ses 125.26 6,600 
Colorado 
Denver Navin cet esw ao. eects eee eee B93 a, tate 66 70,400 
Connecticut 
BELOBCDGTC 2. em ca ods at oitese cect eee | wuss o 2.89 126.58 75,500 
Hart fords") ae.% etter ds wees eal! PuGe 2.97 oy 110, 400 
Wew Britains Ais. % sca ase se Gece sce Loa 2.86 bea 2'y5 100 
NGWe LAVGle japuretsicnin s Neredescms tones | tucee ook 120,13 7,400 
OLAMTOIC. & decccewwis ounces cewtesee wa MSS; 2.86 120.98 2h, 200 
Wah Grou rye © « acts ous shen dle « ale me nies L335 ae Gi HPO O 39 ,800 
Delaware 
WE IMIMNC CON oy slates < sie 6 biel Sac ees Feats lean oreo J SO en 67,800 
Distrvct. of Columba a 
Washington ‘OMSK. if... aale do ds ate wee ets LOA eeo 119-15 12,300 
ere ele 
Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood......... | 41.0 Zen 90.61 13,500 
SACK SONVA ULC wets. oe lee itis b4.0iatte ue ete bes Pac teil OO MSO 23 ,800 
Meets. sl siete ere ntcleletelsfetere chelererchel siete iets Piact 7s 88.80 59 ,000 
OUMADGOEE, Mlsdates viele «Sin ae aavetsls Cee Aa ee ears eer Wh 96.58 18 ,800 
Pats ago 1s i eilatac vue starts amare eet tae ee 2.64 110.62 U,,300 
Tampa. qrebensbure sca dbs wae wee ceh | meee Seok 100.39 46,200 
West alin seach. . oh stele, ce 0.0 fe « eter Nall 2 2.69 11065 5, LOO 
Georgia 
AD JONCE 6k euts Mad a a so eleleeie estes < state LO.4 Rak AMOS hid 116,300 
SOATATIN GN aiely sleds clere soa pases 6 ots abit Lie se Phe Sis 107 ool 15 ,'700 
Manors 
Chitagosts.adgeessamtee cee ese wees ae | eReeo 2.99 125.10 9°73 5900 
Davenport—Rock Island—Moline...... 41.8 is Ws 140.08 48 ,'700 
POOR Lies Pa wieeaae « 6 Vette oar hice EET eetea 3.28 Lonesle 7,200 
ROCKLOVCE siccce dace eae be 6 ad. eb om 4 ory i ae 2.90 125.85 55500 
(cont 'd) 
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Table IV-2 (cont'd) 


Average | Average Average| Average 


Weekly Number of 


Cities Wages Wage Barners2/ 
$ $ 

Indiana 

IndVanapolss. ees ss AR A ee ee L237 3.04 129.81 132,600 
Towa 

Gedar RADLAS forces ¢ u's whe Ghee o's dee Se 42.9 2.85 122), 32 26 , 500 

Des Moines..... Aes ee eet ee 40.3 3.22 129.65 2h, ,100 
Kansas 

MOPOKdis oa o's/eeeiaits aie ldle bie bist o's oles a (atts 4h.O 2.92 125335 7,900 

WICHITA sie slate oes Se i as eee ee bee 2.99 128.82 53,200 
Kentucky 

WAAL BVA Oi alata ta eats oteleletiee' Pore c' 41.6 2.98 12).01 997,900 
Louisiana 

Baton Rouge...... CODA ACE Coo. Lie 3.06 138.33 AIO 

New Ot Lean iss scs tre sls ec hieie'c'eele's: 6 Aaa e203 118.01 59,500 

SNVEV GORE fase aids cise «0:0 Biss lea ss ei 2.46 106.03 12,500 
Maine 

Lewiston-Auburn eeeee eeereeeveee eee Bers, 1,93 76. OL, aby 100 

Portland eeoevaeece e@eeceee statats¥eve erste! otte 40.6 Zee: 92.16 1, , 600 
Maryland 

BACCLMOLD, Sew tea ste.wlais a cte © %1s.6 o ole o'ate Li.5 Zeo5 Sally pls 201,4,00 
Massachusetts 

BOB UOT 5% ‘vie’ wee Stale es ates bots o's ohele 6 10.6 2.76 112.06 29h, ,300 

BEOCKUOMN. s slecls¥ + oles set sails clessbel® 3948 2626 89.95 16,800 

Pal Rivers ye res as os eee Sie o etele oe 55.9 2.05 73.60 21,700 

Lawrence-Haverhill.....csccccoscs Sess 2.40 Jre0e 38 , 500 

Lowell eecee @eeeeeveereoeseeoeeeeeeee8 e B9%5 Deon 88.88 19 ,800 

New BEdLOrTdses eee olen ee ce 39.0 Del6 8h.2h 26,800 

Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke..... hie 2.63 108.36 73 ,800 

Worcester, oe. ews. oe ses eeeeoee lel 3' Ph ih pls equ 50,900 
Michigan 

Ann Arbor eee0aee e@eeereee eoeeeeveceev ee ee 41.9 3256 141.79 335500 

Battle UPGek se sacs sot es soe eek Lets 35.20 135305 25,600 

Bay ‘Gity, .% Smee stele a's 'e o'e'e's,'s sto ots Lie oa: ont 131.06 12,600 

DeUroiGs ts oh clea ctok Se ue ehne ete LL.0 Bok 155.76 598 , 200 

Pinte. e@eeerevese @eaeeeeoereeereeeeeee Ess 3.69 160.56 8h, ,700 

randy Raps dass Gir. ches w’e SU bial wiele's cM 42.0 2290 121376 76,200 

J HCK SONS Ss . .e eb eh ai are*a% eles eee L238 3425 138.87 20,100 

RAULAMSZOO, oethetee ale ccee et eoeoeeeeoe Lhe 3.03 133.80 28 , 600 

Bansings+. eee eeaecee eeereeeeeeeen 42.2 3.45 145.76 38 ,300 

Muskegon-Muskegon Heights........ L223 3245 133.08 28 , 100 

Saginaw eeereeeee e@eeerreeee e@ereeeeevece LS. 5 3.40 147399 5 JALOO 
Minnesota 

Duluth-Superior.... e@eeeanveeneveacseee@ B9R3 2.86 112,67 10,200 

Minneapolis—ot.* Pauls ls - tees chs oe 41.8 2.96 123653 187 ,600 
Mississippi 

JSECK SORTS. oe heat ee eee eas eeoeeoeee Sia I 1.96 85.65 136500 
Missouri 

NAMB ESeOLCY ave ssh sbeom ck cs sok es : ia? 2293 heya; 126,400 

Site Louis eoee5e eeoeoeeeeeersrececerce eee L0.9 8.02 123.52 290 , 200 

(cont 'd) 
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Table IV-2 (cont'd) 


Cities 


Nebraska 


New Hampshire 
Manchester... fsi.5 25665 eoceces oor 


New Jersey 
ADILSENULCAGLEY .\c\ca<4'c os eee ae pias eee 
Jersey City. see eek Site mike 6 dies ete 


Paterson fui tten Paaeate a aNertedere te Ags 
PEPG CAO Ve ce cents gars sacs os a4 onan 
TVONTON cele cette keh «b's « tis tbs whe sate 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque. ol‘ @ eee elblejcleie 6 ¢/s coe 


New York 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy..cecscoee 
Davie AicOlcies nin <ts tien «0 Poe Oe oe 
BUTT ALO; amcais opi © 5 go bleveld ale 2.4 6 heres 


MOnPOG CU OUND Y ¢ seine aes oh eibwle 0 lees 
Nassau and Suffolk Coane es: we os 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 
New York SOMSA...c.a siare a #450 eto were 
NOW LOT ELLY sc cls s aise cists ¢ et ols 6 0's 
ROCICSTEL, cule slice» crovw's Sonooor eielers 
BY LACUSE «| vist iste oo ale bei bie Ab 4:6 ole 5 ef 
EGA. Ga—NOMe jet £eisiss ges stele eit oe ote S06 
Westchester County 3... cas onic cele of 


North Carolina 
Asheville...... sabboososshoune sone 
CHBAPLOULS. .% = oW be « ds es ats-st0 o-<. che areke 
Greensboro—High Point...ccccevcce 
RELOUCi cat alesse 8 devas ee tise wap oe a 


North Dakota 
Vargo-MOOMMOGIs es «css ob meltiacew set 


Oklahoma 
Oh Lanoma, UsliGes os acatereeee ess 455 Ae 


Oregon 
Rr LOG saw acarecee o acts aiehs etn Ss We ONE 


Average 
Weekly 
Hours 


41.6 
RS 
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Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


WWWrnNWNWW 

e ° e . e e e 
WNHWORPOHRSE 
WWOANDOKP ND 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages 


Average 
Number of 
Wage Earners2/ 


37,000 
18 , 200 


9,800 
118,000 
255,800 
180,400 
10h, , 700 

13,000 


8,500 


63,500 
1,6,900 
180, 500 
16,400 
128 , 300 
150,400 
1,769,700 
1,110,900 
870,800 
141,400 
70, 000 
41,900 
75 600 


20,700 
38 , 500 
50,200 
Ly, 200 


2,500 


914,700 
61,600 
162,200 
312,400 
8h, ,700 
121,200 
79 , 600 
85,700 


30,00 
39 , 100 


81,400 


(cont 'd) 


Table IV-2 (conttd) 


Average | Average 
Weekly Number of 


Cities Wages Wage Earners2/ 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton....... Sey Za 106.77 104, 600 
ALLOGTIES etials Wid an seiaaienice be oeec 39.9 2.28 70.9 / 14,600 
BELO s sos Seties ole « slolerelol cies cxeler siete: ehe Wey Aacdl 119 399 43 5500 
Harris pieeest cms t eave coatea eto. LO ZS Pa 97.36 38 , 700 
DOMMES COWES wos enc aviue nee atie cere ce Sie PSS A LOO S73: 26,700 
Lancaster sues. cas seems es eb eslss ee ary Ni) 102. u7 5, , 600 
Phd Ladeloha cies. .'t tintin ut ce bel Pay 117.96 575,200 
PLL G SOULE: oe ee ce sists aie) eletaiey oherete h0.9 are 1515770 29 1.100 
HOAGIN . BiG obo ews at sijuie ws nee cten L0.6 Zoltl. 100.28 56,600 
BORSNUCH ine ketsereca tl sheces toast 20.5 2510 62.43 3h, ,300 
Wilkes-—Barre-Hazleton...ccccccccce ey amet 2.09 Vise 51,600 
LOU ste vistwiatea aietictiens tie cles ce 6 ete te saa b2.k Zoe 97 9k 58,100 
Rhode Island 
Providence-Pawtucket—-Warwick..... 10.9 2.28 ome 1h, 600 
South Carolina 
WB CLCS LOM Sate is o'ela ss aie © oe Gels Woe wiarats | be PAS 92.92 12900 
eV OCTV UMLG a6 o% o.n/ee ss pnts oe sales no 42.6 1.9h 82.64 53,100 
South Dakota 
SACU PENG catasew cere ieee ne: ye, Papi ie) 128 325 5 5400 
Tennessee 
ACUENOOEE. fe aa'ns se as as eos 20 ec ib es 259 96.82 49 ,800 
ROR V EEO isla s Se blade mete ooo eee LO 24h 98.58 1,7 ,'700 
ERIE St arc ele aie wes ais Cs Secs hie 42.0 Patel: 101.22 5h, ,200 
NaShyED 16 0). soc cs oe etree ee tees A.A eae) 96.46 60, 600 
Texas 
WIA ALO ir cis GoW Suia saree ot ace hO6 223 90.54 ), ,800 
NEU Naas aig ae celeieie Gua tceteck ac) ea Pk 0.5 i512) 80.19 6,600 
Beaumont—Port Arthur... .cccccceee 40.9 ie te nee gale y 34,200 
Corpus Christid..<. Sleieloze-e ince ererere o h2.h 2.96 W255 50 10,300 
TEMAS de o's gatas sets a.06.8 «ipsa cs sine 41.8 eeat 99.07 132,100 
EB LERSC. ats stint cers oe ed tt trol 39.0 1.90 (a2 18,800 
PAYUS MGVLY So sisedie tele vo Ce eet 42.5 eyed 119.43 71,'700 
Galveston—lexad Citys... osseous 6 hese 3.64, 153.01 10,200 
PUGS UOT cis « saiatete ote cies cove oe shane Loe 3.00 129.30 125,800 
LUBDOCOay. dc Nais4's Here ee eee ees 42.6 2.03 86.48 6,600 
SRR nnEOniGyw cs ose 6 Borde aasiarecis 141.8 1.98 82.76 26,400 
Waco..... A Aho ie NAS Sehnert Ceatee 42.8 2.2), 94.59 JT 700 
Tin Cer em et We ERE Ye). Aa ak aaa a a eg LOZ ot 6 80.40 3,500 
Utah 
ae Lea GN Giro ates ee wise Bix aca « L0.9 240) 93 28 , 00 
Vermont 
Burlington. ct... nies Si ielats entetas oe 13.0 2.40 103.20 9,000 
Suringi ied sony... onde rere caine. Abed 2:61 ale pike, 7,400 
Virginia 
Drie Otis eo aivale ete «ste ore es eee Tie L3.0 2.03 87.29 215900 
Norfolk—Portsmouth....... Sega seen 43.4 Pe |) Oo Ge 19 ,300 
Pui OMI ss aie cis ote 4 ote as Bbw eae bo L0.8 2.43 Sian 50, 500 
ROsnOKe es, dec trein ees oe reeks 12.3 2.04 86.29 17,200 
Washington 
Seattle-Evereth. 66d she cess scvee 10.2 oe b 134.67 152,300 
Spokane....sses Sree eee aoe 3057 Ghee. 128 . 23 13 ,000 
TROMET, outs sales teed oes Vivi ee y 38.6 a ky 122.36 19,700 
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Table IV-2 (concluded) _ 


aaa ‘a a) | Average| Average Average | Average ; 
4 Weekly | Hourly eekly lumber o 
tines Hours Karnings| Wages Wage Earners?/ 
ra ir a ar es ‘cae: $ 
| 
West Virginia | : 
OGa Plea tories te setae at etele de ce cele 1 Lor hy ea A397. 00: 229200 
RontinedonsAshiland....2.5. ss. eed | 39.1 3.04 ee 26,700 
WHEEITR ES ROE et eset eee e | 0,2) }s<*9 2585 | sri 16,700 
Wisconsin | i 
Green Gay se eee ab es ete shes tee Lh.3 2°73 120.72| 15,500 
Kenosha. So eek oe ot cob ot eee ae eeu 40.5 3.26 Med hy 8 16,700 
LEW ULOSSS. se ie ws tet ls ote ees elatats cee = Bip ie, Ais Hb 102.50; 9,300 
Madisond sks oe ee ee ore dee LAS 3.04 126720) 15,500 
Miiwakee ieee. et een lode btars 41.8 e716 | 133.18] 207,600 
RACING Octane it ete reece aioe. | LASS 3.09 | 127.38! 26,400 
Wyoming | 
Rate ee ecto e oun fox oh sie atartie stelcietepe ele OF 7 


V/ air cities are included in this table for which the relevant data 
were available from Canadian or U.S. sources. 


2/Viage earner data for Canada are simple averages of the unrevised monthly 
data and were compiled by the Canada Department of Labour from the D.B.S., 
monthly publicetions of menhours and hourly earnings. 


Sources: For Canada, D.B.S., Manhours and Hourly Earnings (Cat. No. 72-202) 
For United States, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and 


Earnings Statistics for States and Areas 1939-66. 
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Relative Canadian Wage Rates2/ for Selected Maintenance Occupations 
in Manufacturing, Compared with United States Averages, 1966-1967 


91.6 
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(cont'd) 


Table IV-3B (concluded) 


Cities Labourer 


BOMOneon,) Albasena. ss eee ovale 
WENCOUVEND, (Bali ctcw ae stat 103.0 
MOTD Ga Baits oats Sieueisicnstete 100.0 
Average percentage 

(mwas ehied) .csas4a6 ote EE pal 
Average (unweighted) of 

Uso we ReL edt. ck s enn $2.36 


Yror each occupation, an unweighted average of the U.S. rates shown in 
Table IV-3-A is computed and each Canadian rate is computed as a percentage 
of it. The U.S. average is taken to be equal to 100. 
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Table IV-4A 


Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Construction (Building rays kas ade 
in a Number of Cities in Canada and the United States, 196 


Cities 


Corner Brook, Nfld. oe ~ - - - 1.48 
St. Johnts, Nfld. EPR = - Balhs, 2530 Ibay Al 
Halifax, N.S. 2.54 2.69 2.83 2.86 2.60 1.91 
Sydney, N.S. 2.63 : 2.8h s = 2 
Moncton, N.B. 2QEKO 5160) 2.40 Zap gS 1 LO 
Saint John, N.B. Bes 1.60 2.60 2.60 2.00 ee 
Chicoutimi, Que. 2.60 2.40 20 Boe, Pa GO) Des 
Drummondville, Que. PIES YS) PASS) 22/0 Bos 2655 2205 
Granby, Que. 2.69 - 2099 226? 2.69 peel, 
Hull, Que. elD 2.85 2.80 2/0 2.65 1.85 
Montréal, Que. 3.39 Bic 3.60 Si) - 2.95 
Quebec, Qué. 2.65 De G10) 2.85 3.05 2-65 2.25 
Rouyn-Noranda, Que. 2.30 2.40 2.40 Zao 250 1.80 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. ese) - 2.50 Des \0) PSSYO) - 
St. Jean, Que. 2.60 - 2000 2.70 2.10 Bees 
St. Jérome, Que. 2.65 2015 2575 2.05 2.65 210 
Shawinigan, Que. Pe Gi) 2.42 2.80 Pin owl Be Syl. Pig PRO) 
Sherbrooke, Que. DGS 2.60 2.85 2.85 PD steis) Reps 
Sorel, Que. 2285 - 3.05 3.10 2.90 2.30 
Thetford Mines, Que. 2.65 PAO) 2.85 305 2.65 2aeb 
Trois-Rivieres, Que. 2s SY) 2p? 2.80 De oul Pail Bo5 
Valleyfield, Que. 339 S\oPAl 3.60 BAS = 2.95 
Belleville, Ont. 3200 3.40 - Se 0) Bolts) 1.85 
Brampton, Ont. 3.68 3.25 3275 4.16 4.15 2250 
Brantford, Ont. BE30 BaGh® 3.50 - - 235 
Brockville, Ont. S225 3.40 - 3,63 3.45 Zee 
Chatham, Ont. - BO 3.88 Bee Slats PSS: 
Cornwall, Ont. 2'S}0) Syl hO - Sha 7hO: - 1.80 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont. 3255 Bea BE25 3.70 3.35 pals 
Guelph, Ont. 3.67 3.70 3.45 - 3.35 2.10 
Hamilton, Ont. 3.68 Bs tS els) IB Ae, Byrn (es Dayo) 
Kingston, Ont. 3.55 3.40 3.60 3.63 3015 2.23 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont. 35 BS) Bic (AS) Salis) - B55 PX PIS, 
London, Ont. 3.67 3.70 3.40 - Baie 2a 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 3.48 30 5 3.60 Hee AO; ~ PM, 
North Bay, Ont. Bo 20 B.D - 3.65 - 1.96 
Oshawa, Ont. els 3.40 Bho SN) 3.65 4.15 2.48 
Ottawa, Ont. B05 3505 3.05 3.60 Sho(NO) 2 MO, 
Peterborough, Ont. S105 3.40 - Balk - AWS 
St. Catharines, Ont. 3.68 3515 3.78 4.10 = 2330 
St. Thomas, Ont. 3.67 3.70 3.40 - Ba2 2.35 
Dacia ane Onitre Be 3.70 3.80 3.90 4.05 PRIS 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Sr) 3h 5H5) 3.60 365 BDO) (Xs ass 
Stratford, Ont. B67 3.70 3.40 = 3.72 2.35 
Sudbury, Ont. Siy/ hal Sra SS) Bie 3.80 Sie 740) OS 
Timmins, Ont. B20 Bo 35 - 3.65 SiGe, 1.96 
Toronto, Ont. 3.68 3.25 3.75 4.16 4.15 MEY, 
Welland, Ont. 3.18 3075 Bho (fs) 4.10 - Deo 
Windsor, Ont. 3.60 eo 3.88 Bee S751 229 
Woodstock, Ont. 3.67 Bee Sie /hO) - Bae PAST) 
Winnipeg, Man. 3.05 2.95 3.00 3.39 2.90 2.10 
Regina, Sask. 2.85 2005 2.90 2.85 3.05 2.02 
Saskatoon, Sask. 2.80 US - B10) Pare ]e) 2.02 
Calgary, Alta. Gh BIS) S25 3.00 Brien 3505 2530 
Edmonton, Alta. B30 3.20 3.30 3.45 3.40 2.30 
Vancouver, B.C. 3.69 Sa (Ss 3.85 3.81 3.48 2.94 
Victoria;B.C. 3.69 Sas 3.40 3.68 Sho/hs) 2.94 
(cont 'd) 
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Table IV-4A (cont'd) 


Cities Labourer 


Sheet 
metal 
Carpenter Lather Plasterer | Plumber | worker 
$ $ $ | $ $ ) 


| 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. eo) 4.50 [i S: 4.65 4.58 BAG 
Atlanta, Ga. 4,.00 4.35 4.35 1,80 4.25 2.55 
Baltimore, Md. [Mise Bs; 4.35 4.30 4.63 L'53 2.78 
Birmingham, Ala. 3.90 3.75 3.97 4.40 h.25 2. 60 
Boston, Mass. ey TAS) Daed 4.90 5.30 5.08 3.65 
Buffalo, N.Y. 152 5.21 5.21 4.78 4.85 3.54, 
Charlotte, N.C. Sa 5) 3.63 - 3.90 a5 es 
Chicago, Ill. 5.20 5.04 5.03 5.25 5.35 3.83 
Cincinnati, Ohio Bat 4.60 4.18 4.89 4.54 3.85 
Cleveland, Ohio 5505 anat Sub 5.19 5.40 Ibele) 
Columbus, Ohio Ih 2a te 55 4.30 4.65 4.323 3.44 
Dallas, Tex: ed 4.10 4.26 4.55 4.40 2.35 
Dayton, Ohio 4.56 Jb SiS) 4.65 4.85 4.60 3.54 
Denver, Colo. ies Sf 1h 740) 4.70 4.61 4.68 3.20 
Des Moines, Iowa 4.30 4.58 4.58 4.80 4.70 S15 55: 
Detroit, Mich. 4.63 4.61 4.92 5.00 Len > B95 
Erie, Pa. 4.37 4.68 4.45 4.63 4.40 ey 
Evansville, Ind. ees 4.45 4.60 4. 53 4.35 3-13 
Fresno, Calif. 4,.90 5.00 4.85 5.98 5.20 3.93 
Grand Rapids, Mich. hee 1,30 1.36 5.07 4.22 3,25 
Houston, Tex. 4.50 We 53 4.53 4.30 4.2h 2.65 
Indianapolis, Ind. 4.50 4.65 he 15 4.55 4.63 3.20 
Jackson, Miss. 3.60 3.65 Bh 05) 4.60 4.05 1.80 
Jacksonville, Fla. Sir i) 4.05 4.00 4.30 e335 1.80 
Kansas City, Mo. 4.35 4.35 4.58 4.80 4.55 3.20 
Knoxville, Tenn. B95 4.00 4.20 AAS 4.10 2355 
Little Rock, Ark. a8) 4.05 lpel5 4.45 Lae 2.40 
Los Angeles, Calif. 4.83 4.68 4.80 5255 SAE 3.70 
Louisville, Ky. 4.13 42k len 4.46 4.40 Seo 
Lubbock, Tex. 450 4.00 4.25 Bo) Ae - 
Madison, Wis. he25 4.33 4.45 4k 4.20 siee(e) 
Memphis, Tenn. het 4.00 4.20 4.62 4.30 2.20 
Milwaukee, Wis. Be Sk 4.47 4.42 4.87 4.56 Ben 
Minneapolis, Minn. 4.13 4.10 Leo [hi SSS) 4.43 3.70 
Newark, N.d. Batsill Big gull Lae Dao \6 Deo 4.10 
New Haven, Conn. 4.50 4.82 4.80 4.90 4.80 3.70 
New Orleans, La. 4.00 bee) sis efe 4.64 4.09 2.46 
New York, N.Jd. 5a95 byeO Dal 5.00 5.40 5.20 
Norfolk, Va. Bru Bho oul pals i he Je 3.90 1.90 
Oakland, Calif. 4.88 Lk 4.97 6.47 bias 3.93 
Oklahoma City, Okla. SASS) 4.38 4.38 4.70 4.30 2.80 
Omaha, Nebr. [Dy 5) 4.40 4.40 ns Gul. 4.28 Shoals} 
Peoria, I11. 4.54 4.70 5.00 4.70 4.70 WeA5 
Philadelphia, Pa. hed 4.76 4.94 5.35 5-20 3.35 
Phoenix, Ariz. 4.69 4.89 4.91 95 5.00 3.49 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 5.20 5.33 5.31 5.00 5.33 3.65 
Portland, Oreg. 4.68 4.70 4.60 he73 Meet £2) 3.90 
Providence, R.I. 4.10 5.05 4.78 5.00 4.40 3.40 
Richmond, Va. By[hS 3.88 4.00 Henley 4.00 90 
Rochester, N.Y. 4.9L eye Pinte) SOL 5.02 3793 
Sacremento, Calif. 4.90 4.90 4.90 5.92 5.65 3.93 
St. Louis, Mo. 4.98 Syl 4.60 Sint tull ri? 3.88 
Steeraul, Minn [Rolls 4.05 4.10 4.50 4.40 3.70 
Salt Lake City, Utah 4.30 4.20 4.21 4.65 4.33 3.08 
San Antonio, Tex. 394 heed 4.38 4.36 4.48 Be12 
San Diego, Calif. 49k 4.63 4.85 sey eb) Baas. 
San Francisco, Calif. 4.88 4.94 5.30 6.56 62 3.93 
Scranton, Pa. 3.76 4.75 4.43 4.58 els 37420 
Seattle, Wash. 4.48 455 4.55 4. 83 bala 3.80 
Shreveport, La. BO [525 PIS 4.30 4.00 2.03 
(cont 'd) 
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Table IV=4A (concluded 


Cities Carpenter | Lather | Plasterer | Plumber Labourer 
$ $ $ $ 
South Bend, Ind. 4.40 4.00 4.48 LO) 4635 3.40 
Spokane, Wash. 4.45 ho 57 Wis SY 4.83 4.89 3.40 
Springfield, Mass. 45 4.50 4.80 4.90 4.75 3.30 
Syracuse, N.Y. 2 4.93 4.93 [tips 9) ieee! 3.95 
Tampa, Fla. 3.90 3.90 3.85 4.25 4.10 2.23 
Toledo, Ohio 4.65 4.60 4.70 peak 4. BY 3.7h 
Topeka, Kans. Sua? NOP Ae 4.40 4.77 LPG 2.80 
Trenton, N.Jd. 4.80 4.90 BBO) Ciao: 5.40 3.20 
Tulsa, Okla. 2 a0 4.38 4.38 4.68 4.30 2.90 
Washington, D.C. 4.25 4.45 4.58 5.06 4.91 3.03 


i as Canada, rates in effect in October 1966; in the U.S. rates in effect July 1966. 


Sources: For Canada, Department of Labour, Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours 


of Labour, 1966. 


For United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Union Wages and Hours: 
Building Trades (Bull. No; 1547). 
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Table IV-LB 


Relative Canadian Wage Rates2/ for Selected Construction Occupations 
Compared with United States Averages, 1966 


Sheet 
Metal 
Cities Carpenter | Lather |Plasterer | Plumber | Worker | Labourer 


e 

Corner Brook, N¥lde..s.-4% 52.6 - - - 5.1 
St. Johnts, Nfld.......... 51.9 = 2 50.7 49.5 Bank 
Heli taxt oN. S.0en on. 2 teat 58.1 59.5 a8 eye 55.9 58.2 
Sydney, ING... 35. seed eae 60.2 - 61.9 . zs Bs 
Moncton, Nib. ' . catenins «4 6 52.6 Sheyy SSS" 52.8 39.8 Lied 
Sainte don . Ne eet 56.1 Saal: 56.6 53.8 L350 hh.2 
OHLCOUL IIL 3) Que ge tena 59.5 ioal 58.8 55.9 56,1 68.6 
Drummondville, Qué........ 58.4 56.4 58.8 52.8 51.8 62.5 
Granby, gues esc aeee « (od leas) - 65.1 551 EM AAs) 69.5 
QUE IR TALL. ener, BLL Shield bP. Secu aba 62.9 63.1 61.0 55.9 eve) 56.4 
Montreal. Que. .detieh aes Gib 1p) 78.4, 69.4 - 89.9 
Québec, Queée......-.eeeeees 60.6 55.3 6201 obies. 57.0 68.6 
Rouyn-Noranda, Que........ 52.6 BFL 52.3 51.8 53.8 5.9 
St. Hyacinthe, Que........ 52.6 2 es 47.6 nes ce 
Die edGAn, QU. suisse osc. 59.5 - bape 55.9 58.1 68.6 
ot. Jérome, Ques..ss ssn «+ 60.6 60.8 59.9 5.9 ee, 64.0 
Shawinigan, Que........... 59.3 53.5 61.0 B20 51.0 67.1 
Sherbrooke, Ques. ss .~ «ase. 60.6 57.5 62.1 59.0 al ae 65.5 
SO TOL raIRG og jetate eee 6 500.0 crys 65.2 - 66.4 64.2 62.4 (Oma: 
Thetford Mines, Que....... 60.6 55.3 boa. Bo 57.0 68.6 
Trois-Rivieres, Que....... 59.3 53.5 6120 52.0 51.0 68.6 
Valleyiield, Quecie. «esses 17.6 FALGS 16. 69.4 ~ 89.9 
Believigle, Ontoccss sae ao 68.6 Toe a ee (i aks 56.4 
BYAMmcGi, Onis so. + cee he 8h.2 71.9 Sua 86.1 89.2 82.3 
Brantford. .Onts. oe... e6 os (ire 81.9 76.5 - - fies 
PPOCKV ULL. ONG. sc. ols sntes Theh WS) oe ~ De Tine 2 68.0 
Chatham, Ont... s 0s «+ «ss es cle - 81.9 8h.5 81.8 80.6 FAbse 
Cornwall eOntes opus we eee oe 66.4 (one - 76.6 - 54.9 
Fort William - 

Port Arthur, °O0G. ..m0ciens Slee Pog Ale 70.8 76.6 YAO 66.5 
Guelph sOnt.. > ss saccsfee ne 81, .0 81.9 75.2 y 72.0 64,.0 
MARTE Oe OTC m6 erere tosis ayes 8h.2 83.0 68.6 8h,.9 80.6 si 
Kingston, Ont..........0.- 81.2 7522 78. 75.2 the 2 68.0 
Kitchener - Waterloo, Ont. Teak 81.9 oe = fare 68.6 
London. Ortune oa soo de 8h,.0 81.9 Th. 1 2 80.0 83.8 
Niagara Falls, Ont... 07... 79.6 83.0 vise 84.9 - 6L,.0 
Neri Bay aOniare atest tte os (ere ye i ee 75.6 - 59.8 
Oshawa, sOnboe eur eer ae 78.9 75.2 78.2 75.6 89.2 715.6 
Dbtawa tpntec ot taeda 69.8 67.5 66.4 Th. 5 ol 61, .0 
Peterborough, Ont.....-.e. 69.8 i eee) oe flee | = 53.4 
ot. Catharines, Unt... i. 6% 8h.2 83.0 82.4 8h .9 - (On aL 
Sb, 1nomas, “Ont... es se es 8h..0 81.9 ie = 80.0 WAG 
PAN Las UOUS eves «ate ee ee SileaZ 81.9 82.8 ‘OG 7/ wane 86.9 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ... 80.1 i eaye 1S. 15.6 fine 65.5 
Stratford, -Onter ect cereuis 84.0 81.9 (ied ~ 80.0 (Oa 
Bid uly. “Oris auraate ss os ous oie 78.0 vf hea 70.8 iva 79.6 AeG 
PAMPIUNS OTe atemis wriele tae ate WBA: ieee - 75.6 Tia 59.8 
TOTOOLG, OMe se fats e rls ree ie 8h.2 ales Si 7 66.1 89.2 8253 
Welland, Oni. sande es as © 79.6 83.0 Sone 8L.9 - 6L,.0 
Windsor ge Oils... a oes eos 82.4 81.9 84.5 81.8 80.2 9035 
Woodstock.” Outs. slate s.ss 84.0 81.9 Leesa - 80.0 71.6 
Winnipeg, Man.........006- 69.8 65.3 65.4 70.2 Cae 61,.0 
Regina, Gagkscc. sexieeis e+ 65.2 60.8 63.2 59.0 65.6 61.5 
Saskatoon Voaeik ys sys mae 64.1 60.8 - 64.2 62.4 61.5 
Calgary (Alte cise tooo fice) 71.9 65.4 Yet 65.6 J {apa 

(cont 'd) 
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Table IV-4B (concluded 


Cities 


Edmonton, Altay. 2s. ca... 
VeanCouvei bowlers oasis es eee 
MEGtO Mia y Pa VG ie 2..ere ene ey © 


Average percentage 
(unweighted) ik. 9. a2a6%. 


Average (unweighted) of 
Un sipmttal CS eciere < ines itches © 


y 


For each occupation, an unweighted average of the U.S. rates shown in Table IV-4A 
is computed and each Canadian rate is computed as a percentage of it. The U.S. 


averages are shown at the foot of each column and each average is taken to be 
equal to 100 
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Sources of Information 


Canada 


Reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1926-1956, (13-502), 


occasional. 

National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, (13-201), annual. 
The Labour Force, C=601)y monthly. 

Estimates of Labour Income, (72-005), monthly. 


General Review of the Manufacturing Industries, (31-201), annual. 
Prices and Price Indexes, (62-002), monthly. 


Annual Review of Manhours and Hourly Earnings, (72-202). 
Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls, (72-201). 


Canada Year Book, annual. 


Other Canadian Publications 


Bank of Canada, Statistical Summary, monthly. 
Canada Department of Labour, Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 
(12-549), annual. 


United States 


Reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Employment and Earnings Statistics for United States 1909-67, (1312-5), 


annual. 


Employment and Earnings Statistics for States and Areas 1939-66, (1370-1), 


annus. 


Wages and Related Benefits, 1966-67, (1530-87), annual. 
Employment and Earnings, and Monthly Report on the Labor Force, monthly. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, (154.7), occasional. 

Other United States Publications 
Department of Commerce, "The National Income and Product Accounts of the 
United States, 1929-1965," a supplement to Survey of Current Business. 


Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, monthly. 
Bureau of Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, annual. 
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